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Management 





VACATIONS SHOULDN’T BE A HEADACHE! 
he right kind of advance planning 
can save you plenty of wear and tear this summer. 


THE SUPERVISOR AND ABSENCE RATES 
Absence rates can’t be lowered by edict, 

but research suggests that supervisors 

can do something more about them. 


DELEGATION: WHAT ARE THE BARRIERS? 


Your desk doesn’t have to look 
like an obstacle course! 





“This | Believe...” 





Don't Be Afraid to Stumble 


By Charles F. Kettering 


W: NEED TO TEACH the intelligent per- 


son that it is not a disgrace to fail and 
that he must analyze every failure to find 
its cause. He must learn how to fail intelli- 
gently, for failing is one of the greatest arts 
in the world. Once you've failed, analyze the 
problem and find out why, because each 
failure is one more step leading to success. 


The only time you don’t want to fail is the 


last time you try. 
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VACATIONS 
SHOULDN'T BE 


headache f 


. . . and they needn’‘t be, if the supervisor 
takes time out to plan ahead. 


VERYBODY, as the slogan goes, 
E needs a_ holiday, and two 
weeks with pay has become a cher- 
ished institution. Yet managers 
sometimes view the approaching 
summer with mixed feelings. The 
prospects of a rest and a change 
are always agreeable, of course; 
but they know that when the vaca- 
tion season actually rolls around it 
means extra personnel problems 
and a rash of production woes. For 
a stretch of two months or more, 


the supervisor may have to meet 
all the usual production schedules 
with some of his people out at any 
given time, and with others dou- 
bling in brass. And the period im- 
mediately before and after he 
makes his own getaway can be es- 
pecially tough. 

But it doesn’t have to be that 
way—not if the supervisor takes 
time out to anticipate and solve 
some of his vacation-season prob- 
lems ahead of time. 





Keeping production going 

The basic problem, of course, is 
to keep production flowing at a 
normal pace during this period. 
And even though the vacation pic- 
ture may vary from plant to plant, 
there are a number of basic steps 
the supervisor can take to cope with 
this annual problem. 

Here are some suggestions which 
may help: 

1. Know the policy: Every su- 
pervisor should make certain he is 
thoroughly familiar with his com- 
pany’s vacation setup. Some typical 
questions he should be prepared to 
answer: Can an employee collect 
pay in lieu of a vacation? Can a 
worker save up his vacation for the 
following year? Can employees 
swap vacations with each other? 
Can a worker split his vacation or 
spread it over the year, perhaps 
taking one day off at a time? In 
many cases, the supervisor will be 
guided in these matters by either 
company policy or his own experi- 
ence. These conditions will often 
be spelled out in the union contract, 
too, and these provisions should be 
carefully checked to avoid possible 
grievances. 

2. Put it in writing: Try to get 
a vacation schedule down on paper 
as soon as possible and put it up 
in a prominent place. The schedule 
doesn’t have to be ironclad, and the 
supervisor should allow himself 
some elbowroom for possible 
changes. The main objective is to 
start employees thinking in terms 


of when they will go on vacation. 
The sooner the schedule is posted, 
the sooner, and more easily, the 
supervisor can make _ necessary 
changes. 

3. Keep them covered: In pre- 
paring a schedule, the manager or 
supervisor should make sure that 
the key jobs in his department are 
covered at all times. In other 
words, all the key men shouldn't 
be scheduled to go away on vaca- 
tion at the same time. This can be 
a real problem, since key workers 
tend to have the longest seniority 
—consequently a strong claim on 
vacation dates of their choice 
Working out schedule changes well 
in advance is the best way of re- 
ducing any last-minute conflict. 

4. Preventive medicine: Don't 
neglect interlocking jobs, or jobs 


that depend upon the skills of cer- 


tain employees. Make sure that 
your key men leave a good-sized 
backlog of work behind them for 
the rest of the workforce. It may 
be too late to do anything about a 
shortage of special parts, for exam- 
ple, if the machinist who turns 
them out is already fishing up in 
Canada somewhere. The best time 
to prevent production tie-ups is be- 
fore vacations start. 

5. Putting deadlines to work: If 
possible, adjust the employee's flow 
of work so that he won't be dis- 
rupted by his vacation. When an 
employee is working on a special 
project, for example, the supervisor 
should arrange his vacation so that 





the employee will have time to fin- 
ish the project first. Otherwise, the 
employee may be tempted to rush 
it to completion. Or someone else 
may have to take over in the mid- 
dle of his unfinished work. Giving 
the employee a reasonable deadline, 
on the other hand, may be a real 
advantage, since most of us work 
better under a little pressure. 

6. A time to experiment: When 
it comes to filling in for people on 
vacation, the supervisor has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to try some of 
his men out on more complicated 
jobs. Since any vacation assignment 
is obviously temporary, the super- 
visor won't be expected to make 
any firm commitment regarding 


promotion or transfer. At the very 
least, this trial period can provide 


some valuable on-the-job training. 
At the very most, it may help the 
supervisor determine who is ready 
for promotion. Developing versa- 
tility among the men, of course, 
may also pay off in times of sick- 
ness, accidents, and other emer- 
gencies. 

7. No surprises: Although a tem- 
porary reassignment of jobs is usu- 
ally mnecessary—even desirable— 
during the vacation period, the su- 
pervisor should avoid, insofar as 
possible, having major permanent 
changes go into effect while some 
people are away on vacation. 

“Sorry, Jones, while you were 
away we discovered you didn’t 
need a replacement,” may be a fun- 
ny gag line for a cartoon, but it’s 


no laughing matter when a man 
discovers his job has been changed 
drastically during his absence or 
his desk has been moved to an- 
other location. Employees shouldn't 
be surprised by changes when they 
come back from vacation; this kind 
of timing is sometimes regarded 
with suspicion. If a manager or su- 
pervisor must make changes during 
vacation season, he should try to 
alert employees in advance, so they 
will be prepared for whatever hap- 
pens. 

The amount of _ pre-vacation 
planning depends, to a large ex- 
tent, upon the individual situation. 
In case of a plant-wide shutdown 
during vacation time, for instance, 
the supervisor may have to do some 
extra planning. Here are a few sug- 
gestions regarding a general shut- 
down for vacations: 


Vacation shutdown 


Safety: Schedule a_ thorough 
housecleaning in your department 
shortly before vacation starts. The 
supervisor should make sure that 
flammable materials are stored in 
safe places and that all waste and 
debris are cleaned up. Before every- 
one leaves the plant, the supervisor 
also should check the fire-fighting 
equipment in his area, especially 
sprinkler systems and fire extin- 
guishers. 

Maintenance: If possible, sched- 
ule a general overhauling of idle 
machinery during the vacation 
shutdown. This also may be a good 





time to schedule painting and other 
necessary maintenance work. 

Improvements: While the pro- 
duction line is shut down, the su- 
pervisor may want to switch some 
equipment around, or make some 
changes in the machinery and gen- 
eral layout. Alterations can be 
made while employees are away 
with a minimum of confusion and 
expense, and the supervisor won't 
have to worry about making up any 
lost production time. 


Your own getaway 


Not only does the manager or 
supervisor have to concern himself 
with the vacation plans of his sub- 
ordinates, but he also must plan his 
own getaway so that it causes as 
few complications as possible. Here 
are some suggestions that may help 


accomplish this: 

1. Set the date: The supervisor, 
along with his subordinates, should 
try to plan his vacation as far in 
advance as possible. This may not 
always be possible, or even prac- 
tical, but if the supervisor can 
schedule his vacation well in ad- 
vance, he will find it saves a lot of 
last-minute hassling. 

2. Who's minding the store? 
Decide who is going to take your 
place while you’re gone. In many 
cases, an assistant will automati- 
cally take over, but in some in- 
stances, the supervisor will have to 
select someone. In either case, let 
your stand-by know as soon as pos- 
sible when he will be expected to 


take over some of your duties, and 
for how long. 

3. Make it official: Once the su- 
pervisor knows who will take his 
place during his absence, he should 
announce it so that everyone con- 
cerned will know who’s going to be 
in charge. This applies to people 
up the line as well as to colleagues 
and subordinates. 

4. Avoiding “unfinished 
ness”; Make sure the person left 
in charge is clear on the extent and 
limits of his authority and knows 
what is expected of him. The su- 
want his 


busi- 


pervisor obviously will 
stand-by to handle as much of the 
routine work as possible. The per- 
son left in charge should be in- 
structed accordingly, and should 
save only those problems which the 
supervisor clearly must handle him- 
self. 

5. Help wanted? Tell the person 
left in charge where he can get 
more help if he needs it. The su- 
pervisor can frequently alert his 
subordinate to potential problems. 
But sometimes complications—such 
as a rush order or machinery break- 
down—may arise that even the 
most experienced supervisor can’t 
anticipate. If this happens during 
the supervisor’s absence, the sub- 
ordinate should know where, and 
how, to reach key people for any 
needed assistance. 

6. Office visitors: Once the 
vacation date has been set, why 
not let as many office visitors as 
possible know about it? Perhaps 





they will want to postpone their 
calls until you return. This applies 
not only to salesmen, but also to 
business associates and_ friends. 
Most of them will want to see you 
personally anyway, so there’s no 
reason for them to bother the man 
left in charge. He'll probably have 
enough to keep him busy without 
additional interruptions. You may 
prevent some headaches too, by 
discouraging any calls for the first 
few days after you return from va- 
cation. 


7. Provide for the unexpected: 
As a matter of policy, it’s usually a 
good idea to let someone in the 
office or plant know where you can 
be reached if an emergency should 
arise during your vacation. The per- 
son left in charge may feel better 
too, if he knows someone can con- 
tact you in the event of the un- 
foreseen. But you'll want to be 
certain, of course, that except for 
a real crisis you’re unavailable and 
“cannot be reached for comment.” 

—J. J. 
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a Absen 


Record 


ISOR 


AND ABSENCE RATES 


By Floyd Mann, Helen Metzner, and Howard Baumgartel ! 


1, peste have generally as- 
sumed that absence rates are 
related only to the typeof person 


an employee is: Responsible em- 
ployees come to work regularly; 
employees who do not are irrespon- 
sible. Proceeding on this assump- 
tion, many managers have tried to 


reduce absence rates simply by en- 
forcing rules and regulations more 
strictly. Meanwhile, however, re- 
search has given increasing indica- 
tion that absences are rather direct- 
ly related to employee attitudes and 
satisfactions. In other words, work- 
ers who are dissatisfied with their 





‘Dr. Mann is Program Director of the Survey Research Center, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan; Mrs. Metzner was formerly Assistant Study Director, 
Institute for Social Research; Dr. Baumgartel is Assistant Professor of Psychology and 
Business Administration at the University of Kansas. This study was made possible 
by a research grant from The Detroit Edison Company to the University of Michigan. 
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work situations have high absence 
rates. This suggests that absence 
rates cannot be lowered simply by 
edict, but must be approached as a 
human-relations problem. 


THE STUDY 


To measure this relationship be- 
tween absence rates and employees’ 
attitudes, researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Human Rela- 
tions Program of the Survey Re- 
search Center set up a question- 
naire.” They questioned more than 
400 workers in two departments of 
a large, well-known company: 163 
men in white-collar jobs, and 251 
in blue-collar jobs. These employ- 
ees had been in their work groups 
six months or more before the study 
was made; each of them was iden- 
tified with a single work group, 
under one supervisor. 

For each group, an average ab- 
sence rate was computed, repre- 
senting the number of times absent 
in a six-month period. (Times ab- 
sent, it has been found, is a more 


sensitive measure than days absent, 
since a prolonged illness would give 
an incorrect picture of the situa- 
tion.) Within each group, the men 
were divided into absence-rate 
groups, set up according to the av- 
erage absence rates of their own 
group. On this basis, the white-col- 
lar men divided into four 
groups: | or less, 2, 3, and 4 or 
more absences in six months. The 
blue-collar men were divided into 
three groups: 3 or less, 4, and 5 or 
more absences in six months. 

Men’s absences, it was found, are 
related to their attitudes and opin- 
ions about their work situations. 

Men in work groups with higher 
absence rates are more dissatisfied 
with: 

€ their supervision 

€ their work associates 

€ their wages and promotional 

opportunities 

€ their jobs 

€ their company in general. 

The following discussion presents 
the specific findings from the study. 


were 


THE FINDINGS 


Freedom to Talk to Supervisors about Job Problems 


—69 per cent of the men in work groups with an average rate of one 
absence in six months felt “very free” to discuss job problems with their 
supervisor. 

—While only 29 per cent of the men in groups with an absence rate 
of four or more in six months felt very free to talk with their supervisor. 


What this means 


Supervisors who create an atmosphere that facilitates free and easy dis- 


*For copies of the complete report from which this article has been developed, see Mann and 
Baumgartel, Absences and Employee Attitudes in an Electric Power Company. Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 28 pages, 35 cents. 
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cussion of work problems have fewer absences in their work groups than 
supervisors who do not. 


Reduce communication barriers! 


You might ask yourself: 

Do I encourage suggestions about ways to improve things? 

Do I make it easy for employees to approach me about their job 
problems? 

Do I discourage employees from asking me for help with their work 
by implying that they should know the answer already? 

. When employees do bring a problem to me, do I always remember 

that J sometimes have trouble saying what I mean when I talk with my 
boss? 


Foreman Has Time to Talk to Men about Personal Problems 


—More men in blue-collar work groups with low absence rates than with 
high absence rates reported that their foreman usually or always had 
enough time to see them when they wanted to talk about something 
personal. 


What this means 


Supervisors who are easily available to their men are in a better posi- 
tion to find out about their men’s personal problems. Supervisors who can 
find little time to see their men will, of course, learn little about their 
men’s job and home problems. 


Accessibility is essential to communication! 


You might ask yourself: 
Do I seem too busy to be concerned with employees’ problems? 
. When one of my employees is upset, do I listen and try to under- 
stand the problem? 
Do I know as much about the interests, problems, likes, and dis- 
likes of my employees as I do about my boss’s? 


Frequency of Group Discussions 
—Only 18 per cent of the blue-collar men with 3 or fewer absences 
said that their foreman “practically never” gets together with the whole 
crew to discuss things that concern both him and the crew. 
—While 34 per cent in high-absence groups said that their foreman 
practically never has group discussions. 
—The frequency of meetings does not have much relationship to absence 
rate. But whether or not there are meetings at all is related. 





What this means 
Group discussions tap the many resources found in every group. Group 
discussions specify goals and give each person a feeling of responsibility 
for the success of the decision. 
Problem-solving meetings are important! 

You might ask yourself: 

Do I have a regularly scheduled time for meetings of our group? 

Do employees feel they can bring up problems for discussion? 

Do I share my work problems with them, or do I just tell them 
what’s new? 

Do I feel more responsible for a task my boss has set up for me, 
or for one where I had some say in deciding how to do it? 


Degree of Satisfaction with Supervisor 


To get an over-all comparison of the absence rate with the way white- 
collar men felt about their supervisors, the answers to three questions were 
combined: 

1. How good is your supervisor at handling people? 

Do you feel that your supervisor will go to bat or stand up for you? 
Taking all things into consideration, how satisfied are you with your 


supervisor? 
. . . And the findings showed that absences are directly related to the 
way an employee feels about his supervisor. 


What this means 
Men in low-absence groups are inuch more satisfied with their supervisors 
than are men in high-absence groups. 
Use human-relations skills in day-to-day supervision! 

You might ask yourself: 

Are my employees really satisfied with the way I handle their com- 
plaints? 

Do employees see me as a “driver” or a “leader”? 

. Am I unnecessarily strict? Or too quick to criticize? 
Am I considerate of employees’ feelings? 


Place in the Group 
Group Belongingness 
—More men in the lower-absence groups feel that they are a part of 
their crew and are included in all of its activities. 
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What this means 
—We are all social beings. The way our work associates feel toward us 
is an important force in our lives. 

Acceptance or rejection by others affects our behavior! 
Group Spirit, Pride, and Solidarity 
—In the groups with low absence rates, more men feel that their group 
has team spirit, is better than other groups in getting the job done, and 
is better in sticking together. 


What this means 

Supervisors who can build real team feeling will usually find the men 
pulling together. The picture we have of ourselves is largely determined 
by the way we and others evaluate the groups of which we are members. 
We are proud to belong to groups that we consider superior. We want 
to belong to groups that stick together and get things done. 


People like to be part of a group that attains its goals! 


You might ask yourself: 

Do I make sure that new employees feel welcome in the group? 

Do I try to build team spirit by setting up goals and encouraging 
everyone to pull together? 

Do I give my group a feeling of accomplishment by comparing our 
current achievements with past records? 


Use of Skills 
—Absences are related to how much chance a blue-collar worker has to 


do the things he does best. 


What this means 


The need for self-expression is an important motivation for many people. 
Most of us want a job that gives us a real chance to use our abilities 


and skills. 


Make the job challenging! 


You might ask yourself: 
Do I encourage my employees to make as many decisions as pos- 
sible about the way they do their work? 
. Am I aware of the skills and abilities of the people in my group? 
Do I help the employees in my group get jobs where they can use 
their skills and abilities? 





Liking for the Work 


—Work attendance is related to how much a person likes his work. 


What this means 


A person whose work holds an intrinsic interest for him is enthusiastic 
about his job and gets greater satisfaction from it. 


Make the work interesting! 


You might ask yourself: 
Do I try to match employees’ work preferences with jobs to be done? 
. Do I make sure that the less desirable tasks are passed around? 
. What do I really know about the job likes or dislikes of my em- 
ployees? 
. Can I change the way jobs are set up to make them more satis- 
fying? 


Chances for Promotion 


—69 per cent of the men in groups with low absence rates were satisfied 
with their promotional opportunities. 


—While only 36 per cent in the high-absence group were satisfied. 


What this means 

Most people say that promotional opportunities are important. People 
who do not see chances for advancement in a job are less satisfied and 
are probably less concerned about whether they get to work every day. 


Make opportunities for advancement! 


You might ask yourself: 
Do I let employees know how they are getting along? 

. Do I try to train them for better jobs? 
. . . Do I know which of my employees are particularly interested in 
advancement? 
. . . Could I rotate people in different jobs to give them a chance to 
learn new skills, and at the same time, develop a more flexible work 
team? 

. Do I sincerely search out better jobs in the company for the people 
who are ready for them? 
. . . Have I ever felt that my boss was doing too much to train me for a 
better job? 
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Satisfaction with Wages 
Absences are also related to the way men feel about their wages. 
—69 per cent of the men in low-absence groups were satisfied with their 
wages. 
—Only 43 per cent in high-absence groups were satisfied. 


What this means 

Satisfaction with wages is determined by the person’s financial need and 
the possibility he sees for satisfying it. Both these factors are influenced 
by aspects of the job that are under the control of the supervisor. 


Help employees get ahead! 


You might ask yourself: 

Do all the employees in my group know their grade?—their mini- 
mum and maximum? 

Do they understand how jobs are graded? 

Do they know how their wages compare with similar jobs in other 
departments?—in other companies in the area? 


Recognition for Good Work Done 


—More men in low-absence groups feel that the company recognizes the 
good work the employees do (94 per cent in the low absence-rate group 
as compared to 54 per cent in the high absence-rate group). 


What this means 


Giving recognition for good work is one of the most important ways to 
motivate employees to do even better work. Employees who feel that 
they are given recognition for their work and are not just taken for granted 
are absent less frequently. 


Give praise! 
You might ask yourself: 
. . . Do I search for different ways to reward people for doing good 
work? 
How frequently do I look for a reason to commend an employee for 

good work? 

. . How often do I fail to comment on a good job because I am afraid 
the employee will think I am just “soft-soaping” him? 
. . . Have I ever received too much praise from my boss? 





Feelings toward Middle Management 
More men in white-collar groups with low absence rates than with high 
absence rates think that their immediate supervisors’ bosses do a good job 
in helping to run the department 


What this means 
Employees have ideas about what kind of management job the men 
above their supervisors do. The way the rank-and-file employee evaluates 
intermediate management is related to absences. 

Pride in management is important! 


You might ask yourself: 

Do I know how my employees feel about the job middle manage- 
ment is doing in the company? 

Do they feel that our work is integrated with that of other units? 

What can I do to help higher management and employees under- 
stand each other’s problems better? 

Over-All Satisfaction with Company and Job 

—In the group having the highest absence rate, only one fifth of the men 
were “very Satisfied” with the company and their jobs as a whole. 
—Half or more of the men in the other absence groups were very satisfied. 


What this means 


Employees were asked to summarize their feelings about their jobs and 
the company in general. Not only are employees’ attitudes about specific 
aspects of their jobs related to their attendance patterns, but so are their 
over-all feelings about their job and the company. 


Why be concerned about over-all satisfaction? 

Consciously or unconsciously, each employee in an organization decides 
from time to time how much effort he will put into his work, how reg- 
ularly he will attend, and, ultimately, whether or not he will continue to 
work for the organization. If he decides that the over-all satisfactions 
outweigh the disadvantages of the job, he will continue to work. If the 
dissatisfactions outweigh the advantages, he will leave. 

Since people’s needs vary, responsible people in an organization must 
pay constant attention to the needs and the extent to which they are being 
satisfied. An organization is producing both service for its customers and 
satisfactions for its members. In this sense, then, its survival and progress 
depend upon its abilities to serve its customers and provide a favorable 
balance of satisfaction for its members. <4 
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“Unaccusto 
as you 


..- making a speech does not have to be the ordeal 
you may think it is. 


By Granville B. Jacobs 


OU ARE INVITED to make a 
beeen You accept—because 
there’s no good reason why you 
shouldn’t; and, after all, you're a 
bit flattered. Later, after thinking 
it over, you wonder what you've 
let yourself in for. Misgivings grow 
in your mind, until, when the big 
day arrives, you're well on the way 
to wrecking your Own nervous sys- 
tem and anesthetizing that of your 
audience. 


It doesn’t have to be that way. 
Your subject is undoubtedly one 
you understand at least as_thor- 
oughly as your listeners. The group 
you are to address is not hostile; in 
fact, they picked you out. There 
is every reason why you should be 
able to make an effective, forceful 
talk—if you work and plan to ac- 
complish just that. It doesn’t take 
genius Or magic. 

The late Marshal Foch said once: 
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“The best inspiration is prepara- 
tion.” At least 90 per cent of the 
success of a talk before any audi- 
ence depends upon proper prepara- 
tion. Here a great many people 
have difficulty. First, they procrast- 
inate before starting to line up their 
facts and organize their thinking. 
The result: The date and the hour 
for the talk bear down upon them, 
and they start scrambling around 
to develop something to get them 
off the spot. 

It may seem trite to say that no 
person can give a good talk unless 
he knows his subject. Yet frequently 
people are asked to speak on sub- 
jects with which they are not suffi- 
ciently familiar. It is up to the 
speaker to decide whether he is 
qualified to accept a speaking in- 
vitation. 

A lot of discussion has been 
wasted over whether speakers are 
“natural born” or whether they can 
be developed. The answer is simple. 
The newborn baby can’t speak at 
all. He learns to talk, and he learns 
the language of his environment. 
While most of his experience is de- 
voted to talking to one or two people 
at a time, no new conditions are 
created when the group is enlarged. 

If someone is talking to one per- 
son and another comes into the 
room, he has an audience of two. 
He continues to talk if a third per- 
son arrives. Yet, he might work 
himself into nervous knots at the 
thought of appearing before a group 
of 100. Now, at what point does he 
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throw up his hands and say: “I 
now have an audience! It is time for 
me to get nervous!” Is it when there 
are 4, 7, 10, 15, or 50 people? Ac- 
tually, there is no difference be- 
tween talking to one person and to 
100—except practice. 

When we analyze the question 
from this standpoint, we realize that 
the question of nervousness and dis- 
comfort in front of an audience is 
purely psychological. Consequently, 
a person invited to speak before a 
group should answer only two ques- 
tions before accepting: “Do I have 
enough knowledge or experience of 
the subject to give a worth-while 
presentation?” and “Am I willing to 
devote the necessary time to getting 
my thoughts organized and ready 
for presentation?” 

Some presentations before audi- 
ences are read from manuscripts, 
but, nevertheless, are referred to as 
“talks.” This discussion will not cov- 
er such presentations, but will deal 
entirely with the preparation and 
delivery of an extemporaneous talk. 


Informal—but not impromptu! 


At this point let’s clear up the 
misuse of extemporaneous. Many 
people think of an extemporaneous 
talk as one delivered on the spur of 
the moment without advance prep- 
aration. Actually, that is an “im- 
promptu” talk. An extemporaneous 
talk is given without the use of a 
manuscript, but, to be effective, 
must be thoroughly prepared. Per- 
sonal experience in the field to be 





covered, supplemented by research, 
is probably the best preparation. 

After assembling his material in 
outline form, the speaker must pre- 
pare to face his audience. The only 
realistic way: Get up on your feet 
and practice out loud (in privacy, 
of course). It takes will power; and 
many people balk at it. But there’s 
no substitute for such practice. It 
will, like nothing else, bring your 
thoughts from the back of the head 
onto the tip of the tongue, where 
they’re needed. 

Nor is once enough. The talk 
should be run through several times, 
and finally practiced before a mir- 
ror. This, of course, is a little em- 
barrassing, even though you're all 
by yourself. But it is worth a try. 
You'll see yourself as your audi- 
ence sees you, and you can decide 
for yourself which facial expressions 
or gestures add to or detract from 
your presentation. 

When you accept an invitation to 
speak, then, start preparing immedi- 
ately. Get a notebook and carry it 
around in your pocket. Whenever a 
fleeting idea flashes across your 
mind, jot it down before it’s lost. 
When you see something in a news- 
paper or magazine on your subject, 
tear it out and add it to the note- 
book. Since most speaking engage- 
ments are arranged at least two 
months in advance, well ahead of 
time, you will find that by the end 
of two weeks, you have twice as 
much material as you need. That is 
just as it should be. 


Make an outline 

Now you are ready to draft a 
skeleton outline for your talk. You'll 
find that many ideas you jotted 
down aren't so hot after all. Toss 
them aside. By this process the 
cream of your ideas will come to 
the top. 

It is recommended that, in mak- 
ing your outline, you do not write 
complete sentences. The reason is 
that a person can seldom write as 
he talks. When you write speeches 
in longhand, your ideas are ‘way 
ahead of the pencil and you lose 
the thread of your thought. You 
start fishing for words to finish the 
sentence. The sparkle is gone. 
Teddy Roosevelt, in preparing his 
speeches, dictated them as rapidly 
as possible, to retain a ring of na- 
turalness and spontaneity. 

It is true that many men in high 
positions in business and public life 
prepare their speeches in manuscript 
form and read them. They cannot 
take any chances on having one 
word slip out to be misinterpreted 
or made into political capital. Most 
speakers, however, do not have this 
handicap. They can do what Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick suggested 
—‘Fill up the barrel, knock out the 
bung, and let it gurgle.” 


The opening 


After the rough outline is devel- 
oped, you are ready to work on 
the opening. This is one part of the 
talk that should be written out in 
advance. There’s a good reason for 
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this—you should know exactly 
where to start when you get up in 
front of your audience. The inspira- 
tion of the moment when you face 
the group may cause you to use a 
different opening, but if you know 
definitely where you plan to start, 
you will have greater confidence 
and poise. 

The moment for getting favor- 
able attention is at the very begin- 
ning. The speaker who depends on 
the inspiration of the moment for 
his opening will almost certainly 
fumble for words. He will get a 
negative reaction from his audience 
at the crucial period so important 
to the success of his talk. Remem- 
ber, the first 20 words and the first 
20 seconds can be decisive: They 
can put you over—or put you un- 
der. 

Now forget the body of your talk, 
temporarily, and plan your closing. 
Apply the same principle as for the 
opening. Write out the last sentence 
so that when it comes time to finish 
you have a definite doorway through 
which to exit. We've all heard speak- 
ers who hit the climax, only to ruin 
it by taking on their second wind 
and continuing. This often occurs 
when the speaker doesn’t know in 
advance how he is going to bring 
his talk to a close. 

Let’s take an over-all view of the 
skeleton you are building. The out- 
line of your talk should consist of 
four main sections. First, the open- 
ing sentence—which will be an at- 
tention getter, sweeping into the 
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consciousness of your listeners like 
a man on a swift-swinging trapeze. 
The next section should quickly 
justify your subject in the mind of 
the audience. The third section, the 
body of the talk, should be filled 
not only with ideas, but with sup- 
porting examples to illustrate and 
back up the points. And the fourth 
section is the close. At this stage it 
is always well to summarize—but 
briefly summarize—the points cov- 
ered, repeating each one for em- 
phasis. Then bring in the closing 
sentence you have planned, give 
your audience a nod, smile, and sit 
down. It is not an act of discourtesy 
not to thank your audience. In fact, 
a “thank you” weakens your talk 
by seeming to apologize to an audi- 
ence that should appreciate the 
message you have given them. 


A case in point 


Let us illustrate the development 
of a talk according to the above 
suggestions. 

Imagine you have accepted an 
invitation to speak on “Human Re- 
lations in Industry” before a diversi- 
fied group of business and profes- 
sional people. You have 5 to 10 
years’ experience in the manage- 
ment field, so you are qualified to 
talk on it. The man who invited you 
to speak is president of a manu- 
facturing company with 100 em- 
ployees. You feel confident that you 
will have his attention immediately 
because every day he has many 
human-relations problems in his in- 














dustry. But let us say that in the 
group you are going to address, there 
will be bankers, lawyers, doctors, 
operators of small retail establish- 
ments, a school superintendent with 
some members of his faculty—and 
several women, some in advertising 
and some in real estate. What kind 
of opening will you use to get the 
favorable attention of this diversi- 
fied group? 

First, pause a few seconds after 
being introduced. With a pleasant 
expression, glance around at your 
audience and give each person a 
chance to settle down and refocus 
his attention—on you. Incidentally, 
if some people haven't stopped their 
little private confabs, nothing will 
get them to clam up more quickly 
than for you to remain quiet for a 
few seconds. This has the effect of 
turning a spotlight on them. The 
pause will also inspire the audi- 
ence’s confidence in you, because it 
is a mark of an_ experienced 
speaker. 

The person who rushes into “Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen” 
as he is getting out of his chair and 
walking to the mike reveals inexper- 
ience, and the audience senses it 
quickly. Naturally, the audience 
gives its attention more easily to the 
speaker who seems experienced 
than to one who does not. Make 
full use of this fact by taking your 
own sweet time in getting started. 

Of course, don’t appear lacka- 
daisical to your audience. Step up 
in an alert manner, but after you 





get into position, square yourself 
around and look out over the audi- 
ence. Survey it, looking to the left 
and to the right. Look directly at 
some individual, rather than at the 
group as a whole. If you spot a 
genial countenance, give it a smile 
whether you know the person or not. 
The entire audience will establish 
contact with you mentally as a re- 
sult of your demonstrating interest 
in it. You are now ready for the 
opening. Don’t make it stiff—make 
it casual. Turn to the person who 
introduced you and say, “Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman,” or “Thank 
you, Mr. Smith,” depending upon 
the occasion. Turning to your audi- 
ence, again without rushing into 
your words, say, “Good evening, 
everyone,” or “Good evening, ladies 
and gentlemen,” or “Good evening, 
members of the XYZ group.” Then 
comes your opening. Say something 
at the outset that will spark their 
interest in your subject. Then 
quickly show how it relates to them. 
For example: “There is no group 
of business and professional people 
in any community in the United 
States that is more alert to the im- 
portance of maintaining 
human relations in industry than 
are the members of this group. Even 
though you may be a member of 
the legal or the medical profession 
and may not be an employer your- 
self, you are vitally concerned with 
industrial peace in this community, 
and you can exercise an important 
influence toward maintaining it.” 


good 











By these two sentences you have 
built a bridge from your attention- 
getting opening to the interest of 
your audience. You have tactfully 
reminded each person of his vital 
interest in the subject. He says to 
himself, “This sounds as if it may 
be worth listening to. When I came 
to the meeting tonight, I didn’t think 
this would apply to me, but I see 
now that it does.” 

Then swing quickly into the main 
body of your talk. Develop the 
points you want to make, and be 
sure to make them in terms of your 
audience’s interests. 

Now you are ready for your close. 
It may be no more complicated 
than a direct, positive statement 
such as: “You men and women of 
Smithville know the value of good 
industrial relations to this commun- 
ity. By supporting the kind of pro- 
gram we have been discussing, you 
can help improve them.” Then you 
nod to your audience, smile, turn, 
and walk to your chair. Remember, 
no “thank you.” 


Nervousness can be an asset 


There. The job is done; you've 
given your audience a simple, direct 
message about a topic in which, as 
you've shown, they have an interest. 
They've liked it; and, more im- 
portant, you’ve gotten them think- 
ing about something you want them 
to act on. And nothing terrible has 
happened to you in the process. In 
fact, you enjoyed it. 

If you were concerned about 
nervousness, that’s forgotten now. 
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For, remember, nervousness is a 
good indication. Senator Borah once 
said, “I do not think any speaker is 
fit to face an audience unless he 
feels a quickening of the pulse.” 
Nervousness is the difference be- 
tween a race horse and a rhino- 
ceros. Horses that are lethargic don’t 
win races. 

Every speaker needs nervous en- 
ergy to put his message over ef- 
fectively. To stabilize that energy, 
take a couple of deep breaths before 
you get up to speak. Then, let 
yourself go, putting your entire body 
behind your message, using gestures 
to emphasize your points. After the 
first few sentences you will have 
forgotten all about the tingle in 
your spinal column. 


Key points to remember 

It’s as easy as that. So, if you 
have to make a speech, remember 
these key points: 

e Know your  subject—collect 
ideas and material on it. (Pro- 
per preparation is 90 per cent 
of effective speaking. ) 

e Prepare an outline. 

e Write out the opening and clos- 
ing. 

e Practice out loud—but do not 
try to memorize the talk word 
for word. 

e When you get on the platform, 
calmly survey your audience 
before you start to talk. 

e Use an attention-getting open- 
ing. 

e Close with a brief summary— 
and without any “thank you.” <d 
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What are the barriers? 


By William H. Newman 


Graduate School of Business Columbia University 


Your desk doesn’t have to look 
like an obstacle course! 


o West, young man!” was Hor- 
G ace Greeley’s counsel for 
success a century ago. Today, in 
management circles, the common 
advice is: “Delegate. Decentralize.” 

Why is this advice so often dis- 
regarded? Many management prac- 
tices are open to uncertainty and 
debate, but there is _ substantial 
agreement in this country on the 
desirability of delegation. Experi- 
ence, especially during World War 
II, has shown a remarkable capac- 


ity in people down the line to 
shoulder responsibility and get re- 
sults. We also know that wise del- 
egation is an important training de- 
vice and helps build morale. Yet, 
in company after company, man- 
agers frankly admit that they do 
not delegate as much as they can 
and should. 

The malady is not universal, of 
course. The production achieve- 
ments of American business would 
not have been possible without the 
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assignment of tasks—and accom- 
panying freedom of action—to lit- 
erally millions of people. Still, in 
large companies and small ones, 
we hear: 

‘“He’s overworked but he won't 
let go.” 

“There’s a good man if only his 
boss would turn him loose.” 

“Everybody agrees it’s a one-man 
show, but we can’t seem to break 
the pattern.” 

If we could overcome the ob- 
stacles to delegation in cases like 
these, the resiliency and flexibility 
we would gain would add further 
strength to the company and to our 
business structure. What, then, is 
the nature of the difficulty? 

To clarify the problem, let us set 
aside the cases where the boss, at 
any level—president, district man- 
ager, superintendent, or first-line 
supervisor—does not want to dele- 
gate. Some bosses are little Na- 
poleons who can satisfy their egos 
only by keeping all the authority 
to make decisions within their own 
hands. Also, the boss’s boss may 
hold such a tight rein that the junior 
man does not dare delegate fur- 
ther. Then, there are some men 
who haven’t given enough thought 
to management per se to recog- 
nize the advantages of decentraliza- 
tion. A lack of desire to delegate for 
such reasons as these is a problem 
in itself. 

But what of the cases where ef- 
fective delegation is lacking even 
though it is recognized as desirable? 
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All too often the boss may give lip 
service to delegation and sincerely 
agree that it is desirable; but for 
some reason, the right to decide— 
with corresponding — responsibility 
and initiative—does not pass down 
the line. 


A personal relationship 


Effective delegation centers 
around a personal relationship be- 
tween two individuals: the boss and 
his immediate subordinate. The 
boss, who is accountable for achiev- 
ing certain results, looks to the sub- 
ordinate for the performance of 
parts of the job, and toward this 
end gives him permission to take 
certain action. The greater the free- 
dom of action, the higher the de- 
gree of delegation. The subordinate, 
on the other hand, accepts an obli- 
gation to use his talents to accom- 
plish the mission. 

In practice, this is typically a 
growing and shifting relationship 
between the two men. The freedom 
and initiative that the subordinate 
is expected to exercise can rarely 
be spelled out in detail; the sub- 
stance of the delegation takes on 
real meaning in the working habits 
that are developed from day to day. 
These habits and attitudes, in turn, 
are shaped by the subtle interplay 
of the two personalities involved. 

The personal adjustments _ re- 
quired for effective delegation can- 
not be created by an order from 
the president or a page in the or- 
ganization manual. Formal state- 











ments about organization have an 
influence, of course, as does com- 
pany tradition. An_ organization 
plan, however, does not become a 
reality until it is incorporated into 
the behavior pattern of the indi- 
viduals involved. This is the point 
where delegation so often breaks 
down. 

A closer look at some of the tugs 
and pulls on the two people in- 
volved in delegation may reveal 
blocks to desired behavior. The fol- 
lowing list suggests some of the 
common pitfalls. A manager who 
is plagued with a failure of delega- 
tion at a specific point in his organ- 
ization may well find the root of 
the trouble among these stumbling 
blocks. 

Let us look first at some of the 
reasons that managers are loath to 
delegate; and then turn our atten- 
tion to common reasons that subor- 
dinates hesitate to take responsi- 
bility. 


Why managers are reluctant 


1. Some managers get trapped 
in the ‘“/-can-do-it-better-myself” 
fallacy. A man who is conscientious 
and has high standards of perform- 
ance is naturally tempted to perform 
any activity that he can do better 
than his subordinates. Assuming 
that the manager really can do the 
job better (which is not true quite 
as often as he thinks it is), he must 
nevertheless reconcile himself to 
turning the job over to someone 
whose performance will be “good 


enough.” The comparison the man- 
ager has to make is not between 
the quality of work he or his as- 
sistant will do on the specific task. 
Instead, he should compare the im- 
provement in performance when he 
does the work himself against the 
benefits to the total operation when 
he devotes his attention to plan- 
ning and supervision, which only he 
is in a position to perform. Only 
after a manager accepts—emotion- 
ally and_ intellectually—the idea 
that his job requires getting most 
things done through other people 
will he be able to make full use of 
delegation. 

2. Lack of ability to direct is an- 
other barrier to successful delega- 
tion. The manager must be able to 
communicate to his subordinate, of- 
ten far in advance, what is to be 
done. This means that the manager 
must (a) think ahead and visualize 
the work situation, (b) formulate 
objectives and general plans of ac- 
tion, and then (c) communicate 
these to his subordinate. After the 
two men have worked together for 
a period of time, this process may 
be extremely informal, but it is still 
important that these three key ele- 
ments be present. 

All too often, managers have not 
cultivated this ability to direct. The 
author remembers well one of his 
first bosses, a very friendly person 
with shrewd business judgment, 
who simply could not tell a man 
working for him what he wanted 
done more than a few hours ahead 
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of time. Life for subordinates was a 
bit precarious because success de- 
pended on their guessing how the 
boss’s mind would work even be- 
fore he had formulated his ideas. 
Here was a man who wanted des- 
perately to delegate, but could do 
so only for repetitive situations, be- 
cause he was unable to identify and 
communicate the essential features 
of his long-range plans. 

3. A third possible block to ef- 
fective delegation is lack of confi- 
dence in subordinates. The man- 
ager hesitates to turn things over to 
his subordinate because: 

“He'll take care of the details 
all right, but miss the main point.” 

“I’m not sure of his judgment in 
a pinch.” 

“He has ideas, but doesn’t follow 
through.” 

“He’s too young to command the 
respect of the other men.” 

When this kind of situation is 
open and recognized, the remedy 
is clear: Either training should be 
started immediately or, if this is im- 
practical, a new subordinate found. 
Often the situation is by no means 
so clear cut, however. The lack of 
confidence may be subjective and 
almost unconscious. When this is 
the case, the manager may give lip 
service to delegation, but in the 
actual working relationship won’t 
let go. 

4. A related obstacle is the ab- 
sence of controls that warn of im- 
pending difficulties. Problems _be- 
yond those covered by the delega- 
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tion may arise, and the manager 
naturally wants to avoid being 
caught with no warning. Conse- 
quently, he needs some feedback 
on what is going on. Such informa- 
tion is also useful for counseling 
and for appraising final results. 
While care must be taken that the 
control system does not undermine 
the very essence of delegation, it 
is also true that the manager cannot 
completely abdicate his responsibil- 
ities. Unless he has confidence in 
the controls, he probably will be 
cautious about delegating. 

5. Finally, the manager may be 
handicapped by a temperamental 
aversion to taking a chance. Even 
with clear instructions, proper sub- 
ordinates, and adequate controls, 
the possibility still remains that 
something will go wrong. The great- 
er the number of subordinates and 
the higher the degree of delegation, 
the more likely it is that sooner or 
later there will be trouble. The 
manager who delegates takes a cal- 
culated risk. Over a period of time, 
he expects that the gains from dele- 
gation will far offset the troubles 
that arise. Until the manager sees 
this characteristic of his job, and 
adjusts to it emotionally as well as 
intellectually, he is likely to be re- 
luctant to delegate. 

These five obstacles to effective 
delegation are all related to the 
attitudes of the boss—the man who 
is doing the delegating. Fortunately, 
the attitudes of most men can be 
modified, at least in intensity. So, 











when you are faced with a specific 
situation where authority is not be- 
ing delegated as it should be, look 
first for reasons why the manager 
may be reluctant to turn over au- 
thority to someone else. 


Why subordinates are reluctant 

Delegation, as we have said, is a 
two-sided relationship. Even when 
the boss is ready and able to turn 
over authority, there may be rea- 
sons that the subordinate shrinks 
from accepting it. Something within 
the subordinate himself or in his 
relationship with his boss may be- 
come a block. Let us look at some 
likely difficulties on the part of the 
subordinate. 

1. Often the subordinate finds it 
easier to ask the boss than decide 
for himself how to deal with a prob- 
lem. Making a wise decision is usu- 
ally hard work, and men are per- 
petually seeking formulas or short 
cuts to avoid this labor. If a man 
finds that he can take a half-baked 
idea or a problem to his boss and 
get an answer, he will do so. In 
addition, making one’s own deci- 
sions carries with it responsibility 
for the outcome. Asking the boss is 
a way of sharing, if not shifting, this 
burden. Over a period of time, ask- 
ing the boss becomes a habit and 
the man becomes dependent on 
his boss rather than on himself. 

A habit of taking all the non- 
routine and tough decisions to the 
boss can best be broken by an 
agreement between the two men to 





mend their ways. If the practice is 
of long standing, perhaps the man- 
ager will have to resort to stubborn 
refusal even to give advice. Then, 
after a period of “throw him in the 
water and let him swim,” a more 
healthy coaching relationship can 
be established. The distinctions 
among advice, decision, and orders 
will, however, remain slippery; and 
the boss must constantly be on his 
guard not to let his advice undercut 
the initiative and responsibility he 
is striving to build. 

2. A second factor that keeps a 
man from embracing greater re- 
sponsibility is the fear of criticism 
for mistakes. A great deal depends 
upon the nature of the criticism. 
Negative criticism is often resented 
where constructive review might be 
accepted: “The old man sure raised 
the roof, but I swear I don’t know 
what I'd do differently if it hap- 
pened again.” 

“Unreasonable” criticism is like- 
ly to evoke an even sharper reac- 
tion. Unreasonableness, in this sit- 
uation, must be defined in terms of 
the subordinate’s feeling. If he feels 
that unfavorable results were be- 
yond his control, that his duties and 
authority were not clear, that his 
actions were wise in terms of the 
situation as he knew it at the time, 
or that he was not given an oppor- 
tunity to explain his side of the 
story, the criticism will have a cow- 
ing effect. 

Negative or unreasonable criti- 
cism that embarrasses a man before 
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his fellow workers adds salt to the 


wound. There is a direct impact of 


such criticism on a man’s willing- 
ness to take on new responsibility. 
He will naturally be inclined to be 
cautious and play it safe, if he has 
learned from experience that tak- 
ing on more risk may result in an 
embarrassing and unwarranted 
bawling out. His feeling is, “Why 
should I stick my neck out for that 
guy?” 

3. Most men hesitate to accept 
responsibility when they believe 
that they lack the necessary infor- 
mation and resources to do a good 
job. The enthusiasm of a newly ap- 
pointed training director in an in- 
dustrial company, for example, was 
dampened when he found he had 
virtually no equipment and very 
poor secretarial help. Then, when 
top-management officials not only 
were too busy to see him, but also 
failed to keep him advised of com- 
pany planning changes that affect- 
ed training needs, he lost most of 
his remaining initiative. Here again, 
a great deal depends upon. atti- 
tudes and expectations. It is pos- 
sible for a person who is used to a 
restraining web of budgetary and 
personnel limitations to accept re- 
sponsibility, knowing full well he 
will have to battle for each step he 
takes. Generally, however, the frus- 
trations that go along with inade- 
quate information and_ resources 
create an attitude that might con- 
vince the man to reject further as- 
signments. Such a barrier makes 
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effective delegation difficult indeed. 

4. A fourth obstacle to accept- 
ing responsibility is simply that the 
subordinate may already have 
more work than he can do. True, 
such an overload may be the man’s 
own fault; for example, he may 
make poor use of his time. But, 
from the point of view of his will- 
ingness to accept responsibility, the 
cause of the overwork is not the 
critical point. If he already feels 
overburdened, he will probably shy 
away from new assignments that 
call for thinking and initiative. 

5. Lack of self-confidence stands 
in the way of some men’s accepting 
responsibility. The boss believes the 
man can do the job and is willing 
to take the risk of the outcome, 
but the worker is unsure of himself 
and doesn’t like to take the plunge. 
Ordering the man to have self-con- 
fidence will have little effect. In 
many cases, however, — self-con- 
fidence may be developed by care- 
fully providing experience in in- 
creasingly difficult problems, to help 
the man sense his own potentiali- 
ties. To be sure, some men may not 
have the psychological make-up to 
carry heavy responsibilities—but 
here again, World War II provided 
us with many examples of far great- 
er latent ability than appeared on 
the surface. 

6. Finally, incentives 
may be inadequate. As we have 
already noted, accepting additional 
responsibility usually involves more 
mental work and emotional pres- 
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sure. In the ranks of some com- 
panies, there is some social stigma 
on the “eager beaver” who is push- 
ing to get ahead. Also there is more 
or less risk of failure; failure is un- 
pleasant and may result in embar- 
rassing removal from the job. For 
these reasons, there should be posi- 
tive inducements for accepting dele- 
gated responsibility. These induce- 
ments may take any form, such as 
pay increases, better opportunity for 
promotion, fancier title, recognized 
status in the organization, more 
pleasant working conditions, addi- 
tional power, personal recognition 
and approval by respected mem- 
bers of the company, and other re- 
wards, both tangible and intangible. 
The important point is that the per- 
son affected by delegation should 
be provided with a positive incen- 
tive that is important to him. 


A matter of adjustment 


We see, then, a variety of pos- 
sible reasons that a subordinate may 
hesitate to accept new responsibili- 


ties. These and other points thet 
might be added to the list empha- 
size the need to think about the 
individuals involved and the factors 
that will affect their reactions to 
any change in the delegation of au- 
thority. 

Fortunately, many 
encounter none of these obstacles, 
and in other situations there may 
be only one or two points that in- 
terfere with effective delegation. In 
any case, the list suggests potential 
difficulties to watch for, and pro- 
vides a frame of reference for ana- 
lyzing the problem. 

The main thing to remember is 
that carrying out such plans re- 
quires people to adjust their atti- 
tudes, behavior patterns, and rela- 
tionships. Such adjustments are a 
normal occurrence in a dynamic so- 
ciety, but we must recognize that 
they take time, and that some peo- 
ple are more adaptable than oth- 
ers. Our best plans will come to 
naught without these 
justments. <d 


delegations 


ersonal ad- 


Lost by Default 
“AN ENGAGEMENT,” says Roger Love, “is a promise to pay. To pay 
time for time. Never trust a man who habitually breaks engage- 
ments. If he defaults on his promises of time, his other promises 
are apt to be as worthless.” 
—Management Briefs No. 79 (Rogers, Slade & Hill) 





HABITS ARE at first cobwebs, then cables. 


—Spanish proverb 
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NON-DIRECTIVE INTERVIEW, as 
A its name implies, is an inter- 
view in which little or no attempt 
is made to direct the applicant’s 
conversation. In most cases, when 
a supervisor is interviewing an ap- 
plicant for a job, ordinary employ- 
ment-interview techniques will pro- 
vide the information he needs. But 
the non-directive approach can be 
very helpful when the interview 
does not seem to be yielding enough 
facts. 
This kind of interview is con- 
ducted in a conversational manner 
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—pretty much like any other. The 
chief difference is that the inter- 
viewer listens and occasionally com- 
ments in certain ways that encour- 
age the applicant to talk freely, 
about any subject that interests him. 
The candidate may wish to talk 
about his scholastic background, for 
instance. The interviewer will listen 
interestedly to what he has to say, 
even though at the time he may be 
more concerned with the applicant’s 
work experience. Some direction 
may be necessary to bring out all 
the information required or to re- 





solve apparent inconsistencies. 
However, experience has shown 
that if an applicant is permitted to 
talk about matters that seem im- 
portant to him, he is likely to cover 
most of the topics in which an in- 
terviewer is interested, except that 
the coverage will vary from appli- 
cant to applicant. 

This approach offers several ad- 
vantages. It tends fo put the appli- 
cant at ease because he does not 
have to be alert to respond to a 
series of questions. It permits him 
to talk about the thing that inter- 
ests him at the moment and, in his 
experience, seems appropriate. It is 
thus likely to reveal the applicant’s 
true interests and emotional back- 
ground. The information obtained 
tends to be more reliable in this 
type of interview because the ap- 
plicant has no way of knowing what 
appraisal is being made of his com- 
ments. 

A favorable relationship, once es- 
tablished, creates an atmosphere in 
which the applicant feels that the 
interviewer accepts and_ under- 
stands him. In such an atmosphere, 
a candidate is likely to say things 
to a perfect stranger that he might 
hesitate to say to his closest friends. 
Further, if he is trying to create an 
impression, the more he talks, the 
more readily contradictions will ap- 
pear in his story. 


Preparing for the interview 


The more an interviewer knows 
about an applicant beforehand, the 
better he will be able to listen for 


the things he needs to know. This 
knowledge facilitates an accurate 
appraisal of the applicant’s qualifi- 
cations. In some instances, appli- 
cants are referred by company em- 
ployees who know a great deal 
about the applicants. This knowl- 
edge can obviously be useful to the 
interviewer. In other cases, it is pos- 
sible to obtain information from 
former employers or the schools 
that the applicants attended. 

In addition to this outside infor- 
mation, the interviewer of course 
reviews the information on the ap- 
plication blank before talking to a 
candidate. He then formulates a 
plan for conducting the interview. 
He considers possible topics to start 
the applicant talking, and reviews 
the over-all pattern of the appli- 
cant’s background, and his qualifi- 
cations for the job. 


CONDUCTING THE INTERVIEW 


In conducting the interview, 
there are two basic problems: 
1. To get the complete 
about the applicant’s background. 
2. To determine what it means 
in terms of the job under considera- 


tion. 


story 


Starting the applicant talking 


After the interviewer has intro- 
duced himself and put the applicant 
at ease, he tries to get him talking 
about his personal history. This is 
done as promptly as the natural 
course of the conversation permits. 
There are many ways to get the 
applicant started, each of which 
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may be appropriate under given cir- 
cumstances. A natural opening may 
spring from the reason the appli- 
cant applied or from the kind of 
work he is interested in doing. The 
latter is usually related to his pre- 
vious work experience or school 
history, or both. Either of these 
subjects, therefore, provides a fer- 
tile field for conversation. 

The applicant is given to under- 
stand that he is expected to say 
whatever he wishes without waiting 
for questions. In many instances, it 
is unnecessary to tell him this spe- 
cifically, since his thoughts flow 
naturally from the opening remarks. 
If the applicant does not take the 
cue, the interviewer may say some- 
thing like this: “We are interested, 
as we assume you are, in finding 
the job for which you are best 
suited. Instead of my asking you 
a lot of questions, why don’t you tell 
me the story of your background 
and experience in 
words?” 

If the applicant still hesitates, the 
interviewer may make an opening 
statement based upon information 
in the application; for example: 

I-1 I notice you have applied for a 

clerical position. 

A-1 Yes. I have a friend who is em- 
ployed by the company, and he 
told me to apply here for a job. 

I-2 Judging from your previous em- 
ployment, I thought perhaps you 
would be interested in teaching 
physical education after you fin- 
ished school. 

Definitely not. I would like to do 
secretarial work. Playground work 
was all right, but I got tired of 


sitting around. I would like to do 
clerical work. 


your own 


Keeping the applicant talking 


Getting the applicant to tell 
about himself and appraising what 
is heard and seen is a simultaneous 
process from the opening to the 
close of the interview. For the pur- 
pose of discussion, these processes 
will, however, be treated separately. 

Here are some suggestions that 
have been found useful in getting 
the applicant to tell his story, to give 
the interviewer adequate opportu- 
nity for appraisal. 

1. Give your entire attention to 
the applicant. The — interviewer 
should observe both what the ap- 
plicant says and how he expresses 
it. He should show his interest and 
attention by his manner and re- 
sponse. Interest and attention can 
be reflected not just by what is said, 
but by facial expression, the move- 
ment and expression of the eyes, or 
a nod of the head. Since the inter- 
viewer cannot give his entire atten- 
tion to the applicant if he writes 
during the interview, no _ notes 
should be made except for correc- 
tions or modifications on the appli- 
cation blank. 

2. Listen. Besides being atten- 
tive and interested in what the ap- 
plicant has to say, the interviewer 
must resist the temptation to do too 
much talking. Restraint is neces- 
sary if the applicant is to talk freely. 

3. Never argue. Arguing may 
antagonize the applicant and spoil 
all chances of getting the informa- 
tion essential for a complete ap- 
praisal. Nothing does more to divert 





or to stifle the natural expression 
of the applicant’s thoughts. 

4. Do not interrupt or change 
the subject abruptly. As we have 
indicated, the applicant should be 
permitted to talk about what seems 
important to him. He should not be 
compelled to observe a_precon- 
ceived order that the interviewer 
has in mind. If the latter does not 
respond to the interests of the ap- 
plicant, the interview may shift to 
a subject that will stop the conver- 
sation. Notice what happened in 
the following case: 


A-1 I’m the type that didn’t want to go 
to school. I wanted to make 


money so I went to work. Be- 
sides ... 

I-1 Did you like school? 

A-2 Yes, but I had to go out and 
work. 

1-2 What course were you taking? 

A-3 Commercial. 


é 


It seems reasonable that the ap- 
plicant would have answered many 
of the questions in the interviewer's 
mind if she had been permitted to 
tell her story in her own words. The 
first question was definitely an in- 
terruption of the applicant’s story. 
Notice how this put the candidate 
on the defensive with a “Yes, 
but—” answer. From here on, the 
interview became nothing more 
than a series of questions and short 
answers. 

Now, let’s take a look at another 
case, where the interviewer keeps 
in step with the applicant: 

I-1 I notice you were employed at 

the ———— Corporation. 

A-1 Yes. They called me a finisher, 


but what I really did was inspect 
the work. I made good money 


there for the work I did. The rea- 
son | moved from — was on 
account of my husband. He was 
an auto mechanic and had a busi- 
ness of his own. Then the depres- 
sion came along and his business 
went into bankruptcy. 

That’s too bad. 

Well, after that my husband came 
to —— and tried to get a state 
job. I got a job in a garment fac- 
tory. I worked there a short time, 
pressing pajamas. The reason | 
left was on account of transporta- 
tion. We moved some distance out 
of town. 

I suppose that would present a 
problem. 

Yes. I decided to start working for 
myself. I did a lot of homemade 
baking—cakes, bread, and dough- 
nuts. I did not have a license be- 
cause I did this at home. My 
mother-in-law helped me until her 
death a short time ago. 


5. Use questions sparingly. Some 
proper uses of questions are: 


a. To start and keep the applicant talk- 
ing—by linking a transitional ques- 
tion to a statement of response, 
such as: “That must have made you 
feel proud, didn’t it?” or: “That’s 
interesting. Will you tell me more?” 
To fill a gap in the story. In relating 
his experiences, the applicant may 
have unintentionally omitted a point 
of interest that can be cleared up by 
an appropriate question. 

To obtain more specific information. 
The applicant may think the inter- 
viewer is not interested in details of 
his story and may, therefore, treat 
the subject too generally. A ques- 
tion about some detail may encour- 
age him to elaborate, and reveal the 
whole story. 

To check conclusions. The appli- 
cant’s statement may be rephrased 
in a question. Questions should be 
tactful and sympathetic and ob- 
viously intended to help the inter- 
viewer understand the applicant's 
remarks. 


Generally speaking, leading ques- 
tions should be avoided; so should 
those that can be answered by 
“Yes” or “No.” Also, the interview- 
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er should not embarrass the appli- 
cant by asking him “Why?” The 
“why” usually becomes apparent if 
the interviewer gets the complete 
story. 

6. Allow pauses in the conversa- 
tion. Pauses usually occur for one 
of the following reasons: applicant’s 
lapse of memory, failure to under- 
stand the interviewer’s remarks, in- 
ability to express himself, or think- 
ing of something he wants to avoid 
saying. These pauses may indicate 
that the interviewer has failed to 
observe one or more of the sugges- 
tions for listening. If the interviewer 
recognizes the reason for the lull, 
he can often interject a remark to 
get the applicant started again. Fre- 
quently, the interviewer is tempted 
during a lull to start asking ques- 
tions, when all that may be neces- 
say is to “sit it out” while the ap- 
plicant collects his thoughts. If the 
applicant is interrupted, he may 
fail to reveal important informa- 
tion. 

Lengthy pauses, of 
should not be permitted, for they 
tend to make the applicant tense 
and uncomfortable. But reasonable 
pauses may be profitable, for they 
create an atmosphere of composure 
and unhurriedness that encourages 
conversation. 

Following is an example of an 
applicant who seemed to have diffi- 
culty in expressing herself. This sit- 
uation was further aggravated by 
the interviewer’s eagerness to get 
her talking. The applicant had 


course, 
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stated that she left school because 

her father had been ill. 

I-11 Was he seriously ill? 

A-11 Yes. 

I-12 What was the trouble? 

A-12 (No answer.) 

I-13 Would you like to tell me about 
school? What subjects you had, 
and which were your best sub- 
jects? Do you remember? You're 
not nervous, are you? It is im- 
portant that we have this in- 
formation, and if you are nervous 
you won't be able to think. Try 
to remember. 

I can’t seem to remember. 

Were you like this at the XYZ 
Company when you were inter- 
viewed? 

A-14 We took tests. 

I-15 What kinds of tests? 

A-15 Some of them were hard. 

I-16 What kinds of tests were they? 
Can you remember that? What 
method did they use? 

This is an unfortunate example 
of what can happen to an inexperi- 
enced interviewer when he loses his 
composure and patience. He vio- 
lated virtually every principle ot 
non-directive interviewing. No ap- 
plicant could possibly have an- 
swered the multiple questions in 
I-13 and I-16. This case emphasizes 
the fact that the interviewer must 
be composed and at ease if he ex- 
pects the candidate to be at ease. 

7. Phrase responses briefly. Re- 
sponses should be brief and should 
refer to the applicant’s interests or 
feelings. It is often helpful to repeat 
the last few words of the applicant’s 
statement, make a short comment, 
or ask a brief question, such as: 

“Tell me more.” 

“That’s interesting.” 

“What were the circumstances?” 

“What happened then?” 





“That must have been exciting.” 
until 11:00 p.m.?” 

“You say, ‘it’s not worth the ef- 
fort’?” 

“T sec.” 

8. Keep conversation at a level 
suited to the applicant. This may 
require the interviewer to vary his 
style somewhat; however, almost 
everyone understands plain, simple 
language. This applies especially to 
discussing the job, which involves 
not only telling the applicant abou 
it, but getting his reactions to it. 
Telling a telephone-operator candi- 
date that she will have to work a 
“divided trick,” for example, may 
have little meaning for her. 

9. Try to understand the appli- 
cant. If the applicant feels he is 
talking to someone who really un- 
derstands him, he may volunteer 
information about himself that he 
may never before have revealed to 
anyone. To establish such confi 
dence in the interviewer, two things 
are necessary: 

a. The interviewer must appreciate the 
applicant’s underlying feelings about 
the situation being discussed, as well 
as the content of the applicant’s re- 
marks. The interviewer is successful 
only if he can place himself sym- 
pathetically in the candidate’s role. 

. The interviewer must demonstrate 

this understanding so that it can be 
recognized by the applicant. He 
must respond by his words and 
manner to what the applicant feels 
rather than to the content of his 
remarks. 

Following is a case that illustrates 
this: 

In discussing his family back- 
ground, the applicant stated that he 


was living with his grandparents 
and had done so since he was about 
three years old, because his parents 
were divorced. He implied that he 
had not enjoyed the advantages of 
some youths or the same happy 
life. The interviewer responded that 
apparently he had encountered con- 
siderable trouble in his lifetime. The 
applicant’s retort was that life is 
nothing but trouble; he then pro- 
ceeded to explain how he had suf- 
fered at the hands of fate. The story 
that followed gave the interviewer 
considerable insight into the man’s 
emotional stability and outlook on 
life. 

10. What to do if the applicant 
seems to be withholding informa- 


tion. If the foregoing suggestions 


are followed, there should be little 
difficulty in getting the applicant to 


discuss his background and experi- 
ence. However, an occasional appli- 
cant will deliberately or unknow- 
ingly withhold information that is 
needed for proper selection and 
placement. 

There may be obvious gaps in 
the applicant’s story. These may 
conceal some phase of his experi- 
ence that would not be particularly 
creditable. For example, a period 
not covered by his employment rec- 
ord may be passed over because he 
was dismissed from his job. In such 
case, the applicant may be request- 
ed to account for the time involved. 

In other instances, the applicant’s 
story may be inconsistent with in- 
formation in the application or data 
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from other sources. It may be nec- 
essary to point out these incon- 
sistencies to give the applicant an 
opportunity to clear them up. 

Sometimes, when an applicant is 
faced with conflicts in his story, he 
will falsify the facts. However, if he 
is encouraged to talk freely, he is 
likely to contradict himself and re- 
veal the true story. 

Still other applicants, confronted 
with something they do not wish to 
disclose, will simply remain uncom- 
municative. When questions are di- 
rected to them, they may become 
indignant and refuse to cooperate 
further. When the interviewer no- 
tices these tendencies, he should 
drop the subject immediately and 
talk about something else. If the 
candidate is urged to talk about 
some matter of interest to him, he 
may return to the subject that he 
had previously shied away from. 

If the interviewer has used every 
means at his disposal to get the ap- 
plicant talking about a_ particular 
subject, and the applicant. still 
avoids it, it may be necessary to 
adopt a more direct approach. The 
interviewer explains that this kind 
of information is requested from all 
candidates in order to make a fair 
appraisal of their qualifications. If 
the applicant then fails to disclose 
the information, the interviewer 
must appraise this behavior in rela- 
tion to his acceptability for employ- 
ment. 

The following illustration is an 
example of successful handling of 
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an applicant who was withholding 
information. 

On the application blank of a 
young man, a period of about five 
years was unaccounted for in terms 
of school or work experience. From 
the start, this fact naturally aroused 
the interviewer’s interest. He did 
not show his interest, however, un- 
til later in the interview. In time, 
the applicant got around to the sub- 
ject, evidently feeling that he should 
explain. He stated that he had held 
a number of odd jobs during this 
interval, which he did not feel 
worth mentioning on the applica- 
tion form. By that time, the inter- 
viewer sensed something in this per- 
son’s background that he preferred 
not to discuss. 


After further conversation on 


other subjects, during which the 


interviewer made a special effort to 
gain his confidence, the subject 
arose again. The interviewer said, 
“You find some things rather dif- 
ficult to talk about, don’t you?” 
The applicant replied that he did, 
and that experiences had 
made him cautious. He went on 
to say that he had been rudely 
treated when he told another em- 
ployment interviewer that he had 
spent some time in a reformatory. 
He followed this statement by say- 
ing he would not discuss the subject 
further because he was sure that 
he would be misunderstood again. 
The interviewer replied that he 
could appreciate how he felt, but 
that the applicant could feel sure 
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that no matter what was said, the 
interviewer would try to understand 
it from the applicant’s point of 
view. Before long, the whole story 
was frankly told. 


Sources of information 


The material that follows is in- 
tended partly to aid in getting the 
complete story about an applicant, 
and partly to show the significance 
of specific kinds of data. In addi- 
tion to the impressions gained from 
face-to-face contact with the appli- 
cant, there are five general back- 
ground areas that provide useful in- 
formation for evaluating applicants: 
work and military history, school- 
ing, spare-time activities, home and 
family background, and health. 

It is assumed, of course, that be- 
fore interviewing an applicant for 
a particular job, the interviewer is 
familiar with the exact qualifica- 
tions needed. Without this knowl- 
edge, he would fail to recognize the 
pertinence of the information ob- 
tained. 

Getting the complete story de- 
pends largely on how thoroughly 
the various phases of an applicant's 
background are covered. 
|. Voice, manner, and appearance. 

This area of observation is treated 
first because it forms the first im- 
pression the interviewer gets after 
he meets the applicant. This initial 
impression may affect the inter- 
viewer's conduct in the interview 
as well as his appraisal of the data. 
To interpret his observations im- 


partially, the interviewer must be 
on guard against his personal likes 
and dislikes in people. This is not 
always because there are 
many popular misconceptions and 
stereotypes. For example, if an ap- 
plicant is well groomed, handsome, 
fluent, and pleasing in manner, he 
may be rated above average in in- 
telligence. Conversely, an applicant 
who suffers from severe skin blem- 
ishes or whose general appearance 
is untidy may be rated lower in in- 


easy, 


telligence. 
2. Work and military history. 

A person’s work history obviously 
represents an important portion of 
his life’s experience. It may consist 
of full- or part-time work or merely 
home duties. Work history often 
provides information about an ap- 
plicant’s ability to do a specific job; 
it may also provide clues to his em- 
ployment stability, cooperativeness, 
dependability, industry, integrity, 
attendance, health, emotional sta- 
bility, sociability, temperament, in- 
terests, attitude, motivation, and 
leadership capacity. 

The applicant should be encour- 
aged to give an exhaustive account 
of his work background, telling 
what he did and how he did it. The 
interviewer should note similarity 
in the work or working conditions 
to the job under consideration. 

The degree of supervision is im- 
portant. Did the applicant lay out 
his own work and make many of 
the decisions required for job per- 
formance? 





If there is an indication of fric- 
tion with his supervisor, it is impor- 
tant to note the manner in which 
the applicant describes the situa- 
tion. Does he admit that he might 
have been partially at fault, or does 
he take the attitude that the super- 
visor “had it in for him,” “always 
picked on him for some reason or 
other,” and discriminated against 
him? Such an attitude may betoken 
personality maladjustment which 
would make the applicant a poor 
employment risk. 

The details of male applicants’ 
military experience can provide val- 
uable information. If the candidate 
is permitted to tell his story freely, 
such items as the following can be 
covered without difficulty: branch 
of the service entered, and why he 
chose it (if he made the choice); 
kind of training and experience 
received; whether he chose his par- 
ticular assignment; and why, and to 
what extent, his vocational interests 
were Satisfied and his abilities util- 
ized. Places of assignment, advance- 
ment, promotions and how they 
were earned, recognition received 
(e.g., awards and citations), and 
health history should be explored. 
The interviewer should encourage 
the applicant to express his feelings 
and opinions, to get information on 
the candidate’s reaction to his as- 
signments in terms of interest, mo- 
tivation, adaptability, and skills ac- 
quired, as well as his degree of ad- 
justment to men at his level and to 
his superior officers. 
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3. Schooling. 

This area includes formal school- 
ing, military training, night school, 
and correspondence or vocational 
courses. For applicants who lack 
work experience, this is the most 
important source of information. 
Like the work history, it provides 
information that indicates not only 
ability for a particular job but also 
personal characteristics. 

Some valuable data would be: 

Grades completed (graduated or not?). 

Age of leaving school. 

Date of leaving school. 

Class standing. 

Subjects liked and disliked. 

Reasons for selecting major course. 

Reasons for selecting special courses 
since leaving school. (Were they 
completed? If not, why not?) 

Does applicant have mechanical, elec- 
trical, mathematical, or other spe- 
cialized training required for the 
job? 

Much can be learned from the 
applicant’s participation in student 
activities—athletic | organizations, 
clubs, fraternities, publication 
staffs, class organizations—also of- 
fices held or active committee work 
in class or club. 

The real reason for leaving 
school miy be even more revealing 
than the reason for leaving a job. 
It may indicate that the applicant 
did not have sufficient intelligence 
to pass school subjects, or that his 
family needed financial assistance, 
or that he preferred to work with 
his hands rather than with academic 
subjects. The reason for leaving 
school may indicate his degree of 
stability, which, in turn, may affect 


job success. 





4. Spare-time activities. 

Spare-time activities, perhaps 
more than any other, indicate an 
applicant’s interests, because in 
these he is free to choose what he 
likes. Subjects worth investigating 
are hobbies, church activities, com- 
munity activities, studies continued, 
quantity and type of reading. One 
measure of an applicant’s social ad- 
justment may be found in whether 
he likes to be alone or with people, 
what kinds of people he likes, and 
in what social activities he partici- 
pates. 


5. Home and family background. 


An applicant’s home or family 
background is likely to have a far- 
reaching effect upon his perform- 
ance as an employee, because char- 
acter and personality are largely 


molded in the home. The shape an 
individual’s personality takes de- 
pends upon the conditions to which 
he was exposed during his child- 
hood and adult life, as well as the 
adjustments he made to these con- 
ditions. They therefore provide a 
source from which the interviewer 
can learn much about a candidate’s 
dependability, cooperation, indus- 
try, integrity, conduct, motivation, 
and the likelihood of his remain- 
ing a permanent employee. 


6. Health. 

The interviewer is not expected 
to pass judgment on the applicant’s 
physical fitness unless he appears 
obviously unqualified. However, an 


applicant will sometimes discuss 
with an interviewer health condi- 
tions that he might hesitate to men- 
tion to an examining physician. 


INTERPRETING THE INTERVIEW 


The interpretative process con- 
sists of four steps: 

Determine the meaning of the 
findings. 
Check the reliability of 
facts and impressions. 
Evaluate the findings and deter- 
mine the favorable and unfa- 
vorable indications of fitness 
for the job. 

Consider the over-all findings and 
decide upon the acceptability 
of the candidate. 


these 


Determining meaning of 
findings 

In order for the interviewer fully 
to understand the significance of 
the information obtained, he should 
consider everything the applicant 
says as evidence of the kind of per- 
son he is. The candidate’s hopes 
and expectations, as well as his de- 
gree of adjustment to present and 
past situations, should be weighed. 

For example, if the applicant 
says that he left his former job be- 
cause he “couldn't get anywhere,” 
the interviewer should ask himself 
such questions as: What does the 
applicant mean by “getting any- 
where”? Advancement in salary or 
promotion in position? 

If the applicant has salary in 
mind, how often does he expect to 
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get an increase, and how much? 
How much does he expect to make 
ultimately? In other words: How 
great is the need and how strong 
the desire for more money? 

The interviewer should realize 
that an applicant seeks a job be- 
cause his previous situation has 
changed or because there is some- 
thing about it ‘that he desires to 
change. He may be seeking work 
for the first time because he has 
completed his formal school train- 
ing, or he may be seeking employ- 
ment because he is dissatisfied with 
his present job. Whatever the rea- 
sons, the interviewer should try to 
discover the applicant’s desires and 
expectations, and to determine what 
there was about his previous situa- 
tion that fostered or threatened the 
achievement of these goals. 

The interviewer should consider 
whether the interviewee gives evi- 
dence of a satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory relationship to the situation 
he is talking about. For instance, if 
the applicant says his former boss 
doesn't treat employees right, the 
interviewer should consider what 
this means. If the applicant is well 
adjusted, it is probable that his fel- 
low employees would make _ the 
same statement. If, however, it is 
just the applicant who feels that his 
boss doesn't treat employees right, 
this may indicate that the candidate 
has difficulty in adjusting to super- 
vision, and would, consequently, be 
a poor employment risk. 

The interviewer should also ask 
himself whether he is listening to 
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someone who has never made satis- 
factory adjustments to his previous 
situations—his former job, his 
school, or his home life. If an ap- 
plicant’s school record shows that 
he lacked the perseverance neces- 
sary to graduate; if, though he has 
been out of school for over a year, 
he still depends upon his parents 
for support, and he does not know 
what kind of work he would like 
to do—then he may become a prob- 
lem employee. 


Other evaluation 

The interviewer can use three 
checks to test the reliability of the 
applicant's statements: 

1. The reliability of statements 
can be partially judged from 
the tone and inflection of the 
applicant’s voice, his gestures, 
hesitations, and general de- 
meanor. Great care must be 
exercised here, however, since 
the inferences drawn from 
these observations are subject 
to serious error. Nervousness 
may be a contributing factor. 
The consistency of impres- 
sions and information § ob- 
tained during the interview 
can be determined by check- 
ing the extent to which an act 
is out of line with previous 

the degree to 
which a statement conflicts 
with a previous statement. 
However, apparent contradic- 
tions may not be real but may 
be due to error in observation 
or interpretation. 


behavior, or 





3. An external check of selected 
statements can be made by 
comparing them with infor- 
mation obtained from the ap- 
plication blank, former em- 
ployers, schools, and other 
references; also from results 
of tests and physical examina- 
tions where these are avail- 
able at the interview. 

Before deciding on the accepta- 
bility of a candidate, the interviewer 
should consider to what extent he 
meets the job requirements. The in- 
terviewer should keep in mind the 
minimum traits or qualifications 
needed for satisfactory job perform- 
ance. If the applicant meets this 
minimum requirement, the particu- 
lar traits need not be considered 
further. 

Some obviously 
cannot be adequately 
through the interview, but must be 
determined from test results or 
physical examination. In addition, 
the interviewer may wish to con- 
firm interview findings by investi- 
gating references or visiting the 
home. In this case, final judgment 
about the applicant’s acceptability 
must be withheld, but this need not 
delay his being tested and under- 
going his physical examination, 
since the matters in question are 
obviously not serious enough to 
warrant rejection. 

If the interviewer has considered 
the extent to which the applicant 
meets each job qualification, he 
should then be ready to make the 
over-all decision. 


qualifications 
appraised 


Making this decision involves 
weighing the individual against the 
job as a whole and deciding whether 
he is qualified or not. It is at this 
point that the interviewer's efforts 
culminate. The accuracy of his de- 
cision depends on how fully he has 
drawn out the applicant and how 
objectively he has appraised the 
findings. It also depends on _ his 
knowledge and understanding of 
people and of jobs. 


Is it worth the time? 

While it takes considerable time 
to conduct this type of interview, 
experience indicates that it is worth 
it. Obviously, it is not necessary to 
cover an applicant’s background en- 
tirely if the interviewer finds evi- 
dence that the applicant is not qual- 
ified. This may occur early in the 
process. Perhaps even the informa- 
tion contained on the application 
blank is enough to show that he 
lacks the essential qualifications. 

Once the interviewer obtains con- 
clusive evidence that the applicant 
is unqualified, he will bring the in- 
terview to a close as rapidly as can 
be done tactfully. Frequently, in- 
terviews in which the applicant is 
not offered a job are completed in 
5 to 10 minutes, while it may take 
30 to 45 minutes to interview an 
applicant who appears suitable for 
employment. If this results in the 
selection of an applicant who be- 
comes a satisfied and satisfactory 
employee, the time is well spent 
from the viewpoint of both the ap- 
plicant and the company. <d 
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YOUR PAYROLL! 


Too much racket? Whether it’s in the plant or office, 
you can do something about it. 


HAT IS NOISE? Noise is many 

different things. It’s an auto- 
mobile blowing its horn behind you 
in heavy traffic. It’s a baby crying 
at three o’clock in the morning or 
a summer thunderstorm when 
you're trying to watch a baseball 
game on TV. Noise can, and usual- 
ly does, come in many different 
guises. And about the only thing 
on which everyone readily agrees is 
that it’s usually the other guy who 
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causes all the racket. For some rea- 
son, noise that we make isn’t nearly 
as irritating as noise that they make. 

Another unusual characteristic of 
noise is that most people object 
strenuously to any extra hubbub 
around their homes; yet when it 
comes to the plant or office, there 
is a general tendency to accept noise 
more or less as a necessary evil. 
Part of the reason for this, per- 
haps, is that on-the-job noise often 





creeps up on people and becomes a 
problem almost without anyone’s 
realizing it. There also seems to be 
some disagreement about when 
noise actually becomes a_ serious 
troublemaker. 


A little goes a long way 


One of the more popular theories 
is that a person can often get used 
to a noisy shop or office, and once 
he gets accustomed to it, then it 
doesn’t bother him too much. But 
this is only partially true. An em- 
ployee can condition himself to 
noise in the sense that he may still 
be able to do his work reasonably 
well. The over-all results of work- 
ing under noisy conditions, how- 
ever, can be serious, and as far as 
medical men are concerned, a “‘lit- 
tle” noise may have a long-reaching 
effect on a person’s health. 

Dr. James McCartney, in pre- 
senting a paper several years ago 
before the Pennsylvania Medical 
Association, had this to say about 
the effects of noise upon people: 

“Noise lowers all our faculties. 
It slackens and dulls our mental 
processes. It clouds judgment and 
reduces the precision of our ac- 
tions. It decreases efficiency and 
drags personality to a lower level. 
It makes us irritable, pessimistic, 
and grumpy.” 

R. Allen Wilson, a Celotex Cor- 
poration executive, also stresses the 
link between noise and employee 
health. 

“While we are speaking about 


noise, we are actually dealing with 
the broad subject of health and, in 
some instances, safety,” concludes 
Wilson. “Noise-induced fatigue is 
the bridge between noisy annoy- 
ances and health. Fatigue and dis- 
traction are the two major factors 
through which noise operates to 
diminish work efficiency. Safety- 
wise, it has been said by competent 
safety engineers that alert people 
will seldom have accidents. People 
weary from fatigue are seldom 
alert.” 

Other experiments held at the 
University of Indiana showed that 
certain noises can cause severe mus- 
cular tension. This muscular reac- 


tion is totally involuntary and 
automatic. The results of another ex- 


periment, this one at New York’s 
Bellevue Hospital, indicated that the 
loud noise of breaking an inflated 
paper bag causes the brain pres- 
sure to increase several times. The 
increased pressure took place even 
if the subject was prepared for the 
noise. Other experiments, held in 
England, have shown that noise will 
even cause fingers, arms, and legs 
to shrink in size as a result of se- 
vere muscular tension. 


The cost of noisemaking 


Its effect on health is not the 
only problem that noise creates. 
Many studies have indicated that 
noise can also lower production, in- 
crease absenteeism, and contribute 
to a morale problem. 

As early as 1927, experiments 
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conducted by Dr. Donald A. Laird 
at Colgate University showed that 
four typists used 19 per cent more 
energy when they worked under 
noisy conditions. Furthermore, ev- 
erything they did took longer, in- 
cluding such a simple maneuver as 
putting a sheet of paper into the 
typewriter. Another scientist, Dr. 
C. O. Sappington, discovered that 
rejects dropped as much as 75 per 
cent in one assembly department 
after the workers were moved away 
from a noisy boiler shop. 

Some experts estimate that the 
cost of noise in business runs any- 
where from $2 million to $4 million 
per day. At first glance, this figure 
may appear too high. But when 
you stop to consider that claims for 
occupational hearing loss already 
amount to more than $2 million, 
even the $4-million estimate ap- 
pears relatively small. 


How much is too much? 


One of the most difficult aspects 
of the noise problem is trying to 
decide at what point noise becomes 
undesirable, even dangerous. The 
experts rely a great deal upon au- 
diometers, with which they meas- 
ure the loudness of a sound in de- 
cibels. But most supervisors can't 
run around all day totaling up de- 
cibels on an audiometer. Fortunate- 
ly, though, there are some simple 
tests that one can conduct to deter- 
mine how noisy his department is. 
Here are some of them: 

1. Notice if anyone has trouble 


hearing your instructions. If you 
have to raise your voice constantly, 
or if employees frequently misun- 
derstand their orders, then perhaps 
noise is to blame. 

2. Does it take a while to get ac- 
customed to the noise when you 
come on the job at the beginning 
of the shift? Conversely, does it 
take a little while to get used to 
the “silence” after leaving the job? 

3. Do visitors coming in from the 
outside often complain or remark 
about the noisy atmosphere? If they 
keep popping that embarrassing 
question, “How do you stand all 
the noise in here?” then perhaps 
you should ask yourself the same 
question. 


4. Do you find certain noises 


around you shrill or particularly an- 
noying, and are you ever distracted 


by them when you least expect it? 

5. Do new workers complain 
about the noise, at least until they 
“get used to it”? Do they make lots 
of mistakes in their work? 

No two workers will react to 
noise in exactly the same way, for 
the simple reason that both noise 
and the people hearing it usually 
vary. The average conversational 
voice, for example, measures 
around 50 decibels. Yet a noise of 
60 decibels or louder may give 
some people nervous indigestion. 

The dangerous point, as far as 
hearing is concerned, is generally 
considered to be around 90 decibels 
or more. There have been cases, 
however, where a man has _ been 








exposed daily to 80 or 90 decibels 
and has become so used to it that 
he gradually lost his hearing. Some 
people, on the other hand, are sus- 
ceptible to noise in almost any in- 
tensity or form. Many tend to grow 
more susceptible with age. Other 
factors to consider include: 

Source of the noise: Sometimes 
a person may be more tolerant of a 
machine-made noise than a man- 
made noise. Perhaps he figures that 
he can’t do too much about a ma- 
chine, but he can always ask a per- 
son to move away or quiet down. 

Timing and frequency: Is _ the 
noise continuous, infrequent, or re- 
peated at regular intervals? Contin- 
uous noise is easier to live with 
than unexpected sounds. When the 
noise is made also has a great deal 
to do with the listener’s reaction. 
Certainly a noise made during the 
middle of an important conference 
will be more distracting than a noise 
made during a milling operation. 

Why it is made: Almost everyone 
objects to loud noises, yet if we 
want this noise, it doesn’t seem to 
bother us as much. A brass band, 
for instance, is acceptable if we hear 
it during a parade. We're not apt 
to object to a noisy party, provided 
we are present and having a good 
time. On the other hand, the hi-fi 
fan who drenches himself in all 


kinds of loud sounds may object 
to an operator's noisy press, and 
vice versa. Sometimes these factors 
may be quite unscientific, but they 
are real and must be reckoned with. 






Quiet, please! 

Once a noise problem has been 
recognized, the next question is 
what can be done about it? Often 
there is a tendency to treat all noise 
alike and try to erase it completely 
in one grand anti-noise campaign. 
The grand maneuver is rarely suc- 
cessful because noises are not all 
alike. Noise may differ in many 
respects, such as volume, pitch, fre- 
quency, and even its effects upon 
the people exposed to it. Further- 
more, highly technical problems of- 
ten call for the services of an ex- 
pert. 

At the same time, the supervisor 
shouldn't feel that noise control is 
entirely out of his province and can 
be attained only with new machinery 
or large-scale plant alterations. Ac- 
tually, the noise problem in the 
average plant is caused by a number 
of relatively little things which add 
up to a general pain-in-the-ear. The 
alert supervisor can not only control 
this unnecessary racket, but also 
reduce it considerably. 

Here are some major plant noises 
and suggestions on how to cope 
with them: 

Excessive machine 
Equipment that is bolted rigidly to 
the floor often vibrates a great deal. 
Not only is this noisy, but it also 
results in greater wear and tear on 
the machine. Sometimes the noise 
can be sharply reduced if machinery 
is mounted on springs or shock- 
absorbing pads. 

Improperly 


vibrations. 


spaced machines. 
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Sometimes too many machines are 
crowded together in one room. This 
increases the “spreading effect” of 
noise; it tends to be projected into a 
wider area than normal. If possible, 
noisy machines should be space? 
about six feet apart and placed away 
from quieter machines. Experience 
shows that if noisy machines are 
grouped closely together, the sound 
reflections will build up so that even 
soundproof materials may not help 
much. 

Metal-wheeled trucks and dollies. 
If there is a lot of heavy-vehicle 
traffic through the plant, it may pay 
to use rubber-tired trucks. Another 
possible solution is to route as much 
of the noisy traffic as possible 
through less-busy areas, or at least 
through sections of the plant where 
the noise won't interfere with pro- 
duction work. 

Metal worktables and platforms. 
Sometimes a workbench has to have 
a metal top, but usually it doesn’t. 
Wooden table tops will often help 
cut down metal-against-metal noises. 
Wooden platforms may also help 
reduce noise in materials-handling 
areas, particularly if the materials 
happen to be steel or some other 
metallic substance. 

Faulty equipment. Machines tend 
to get noisier as they become worn 
and obsolete. Eventually, of course, 
they should be replaced. But even 
new machinery can become noisy 
unless it is properly lubricated and 
kept clean. Another noisemaker: 
Safety guards, bolts, and other aux- 
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iliary parts frequently work loose. 
Operators should be instructed to 
keep an eye out for these items so 
that they can be fixed. 

Metal containers and chutes. 
Sometimes noisy metal containers 
and trays can be replaced by plastic 
or fabric containers. If this is not 
practical, then perhaps chutes can 
be braced to prevent vibration, or 
even covered with suitable sound- 
proofing materials. Even if a noisy 
operation can’t be isolated, or at 
least walled in, it’s sometimes pos- 
sible to protect the worker with ear 
plugs or other protective gear. 


No noise is good noise 


Office noise, although perhaps not 
as acute a problem as in an in- 
dustrial plant, can be equally de- 
moralizing and, from a production 
point of view, nearly as expensive. 

Experiments reported by H. C. 
Hardy show that reducing the noise 
in one plant boosted efficiency 9 per 
cent, cut errors 50 per cent, and 
sliced absenteeism and turnover in 
half. Similar results were obtained 
in a telegraph office where errors 
were reduced 43 per cent and the 
cost of messages dropped 3 per cent. 

More recently, the Aetna Insur- 
ance Company put an anti-noise 
program into effect and discovered 
the following: General efficiency in- 
creased 9.2 per cent; typing errors 
dropped 20 per cent; machine oper- 
ators’ errors dropped 52 per cent; 
and turnover decreased 47 per cent. 
Aetna estimated that it saved $58 





per employee during the first year 
of its program. 

As in the case of industrial noise, 
office noisemakers often tend to boil 
down into a number of small items. 
Small, perhaps, in the sense that 
they won’t make or break the com- 
pany, but not so unimportant when 
they are considered collectively. 


Office noise spots 


Some of these noise spots, and 
suggestions for handling them, are as 
follows: 

On-the-spot conferences. Formal 
conferences aren't as disturbing as 
informal sessions because the formal 
meeting is usually held in a separate 
room. But informal quickie confer- 
ences can distract other employees 
and sometimes even involve them in 
a problem that is not their legitimate 
concern. Ideally speaking, impromp- 
tu conferences should be held in a 
corner of the office, or some place 
where people aren't likely to be 
disturbed. In the rush of business, 
this may not always be possible. 
But even when the manager is un- 
der the gun, so to speak, he can 
confer with people in a low voice 
instead of rattling the windows with 
the newest crisis. If the manager 
or supervisor sets a good example, 
perhaps the other employees will be 
encouraged to solve their everyday 
problems in a relatively quiet fash- 
ion, instead of sharing them with 
the whole office. 

Poor office layout. Frequently the 
main trouble stems from the incon- 


venient location of desks, typewrit- 
ers, file cabinets, and other equip- 
ment. Perhaps the employee with a 
“busy” desk—someone who makes 
and receives a lot of business calls 

can be moved to a less conspicu- 
ous place. Live files, mail boxes, 
and other frequently used facilities 
can often be placed in less disturb- 
ing areas. And the Wood Office 
Furniture Institute says that such 
an uncomplicated maneuver as pull- 
ing desks away from office walls 
will also help reduce noise. 

Business machines, — especially 
typewriters. Sometimes it’s either im- 
practical or impossible to change 
your office layout. Business machines 
and typewriters must stay where 
they are, and that’s that. But even 
here, the over-all noise can be re- 
duced by placing fabric pads under 
typewriters and telephones, putting 
carpet on the floor in some areas, 
and eliminating or repairing obso- 
lete equipment. Covering desk tops 
with absorbent material may also 
help. 

Visitors. Almost every office has 
visitors at one time or another, and 
they can be a disrupting influence 
or merely a passing shadow, depend- 
ing upon how the manager handles 
them. Even in a crowded office, 
a visitor can be guided to his proper 
destination with a minimum of fuss. 
Since the manager will probably re- 
ceive most of the callers, he must 
set the proper tone for the rest of 
the office. If the manager greets 
visitors noisily and conducts half the 
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visit in the middle of the floor, the 
chances are that the other employees 
will follow suit. On the other hand, 
if the manager greets callers in a 
quiet, businesslike manner, and en- 
courages them not to overstay, he 
not only will reduce his noise prob- 
lem, but he also will give a cue to 
his staff. 

Telephone conversations. If every 
office could build a private booth 
around each telephone, then office 
calls would be no problem. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not feasible. But 
there are ways of trimming this 
noisemaker down to size. The man- 
ager, first of all, should make sure 
that everyone knows how to talk 
into the telephone properly. It’s sur- 
prising how many people still scream 
into their phones, instead of speak- 
ing in a normal voice. Employees 
should also make sure that their bus- 
iness calls are brief—and necessary. 
And where employees are permit- 


they should try to save them for 
their lunch hour. 

Dictation. Like loud telephone 
conversations, dictation is sometimes 
given more than its necessary share 
of volume. It can be extremely dis- 
tracting to others in the immediate 
vicinity, particularly if their work 
requires close concentration. In a 
private office that’s closed off by 
walls, it’s no problem, of course, but 
partitioned offices are something else 
again. 

Investigate the problem 

Technically speaking, it’s impossi- 
ble to eliminate all noise. The most 
any office or plant can hope for is 
control and possibly reduction. But 
this shouldn't prevent the manager 
or supervisor from investigating the 
problem. He may not be able to 
solve it entirely, but the mere fact 
that he’s aware of the problem may 
prevent it from developing into a 


ted to make personal calls, perhaps major headache. <4 —J.J. 


To Err Is Human—Also Expensive 
INEFFICIENCY is Often an unseen cost factor. It can 


CLERICAL 
express itself in terms of low output, errors, increased supervisory 
time, and disturbed customer relations. Clerical errors, in this sense, 
are seldom “minor.” 

The lawyer's secretary who mistypes one phrase in a contract 
can invalidate an agreement that required months to formulate. 
One company estimates the average cost of a misfile to be $61.23. 
Other studies indicate that it costs three times as much to dis- 
cover and rectify a clerical error as it does to pay for correct work 
in the beginning. 

—Best’s Fire and Casualty News, Vol. 57, no. 11 





Oh Men! Oh Women! 


MOST MALES SNICKER at females and their pursuit of beauty, but 
now hear this: “The average American male uses more perfumed 
products than the ladies. The $275 million worth of business done 
in men’s shaving products is almost as big as the entire cosmetic 
market which includes all creams, make-up bases, lipsticks, rouge. 
mascara, even compacts. The men’s market is three times as big as 
the women’s fragrance-preparations market. The volume of after- 
shave lotion alone is bigger than the total perfume market,” de- 
clares Dr. Oliver Marton of Shulton, Inc. 

—Marketing Reminders (Richard Manville Research, N. Y.) 








“We're looking for a rather conservative young man 








DID YOU KNOW... 





Profile of a Leader: In what ways, if any, does a manager differ 
from the average American male? A recent study of 250 managers, 
by the Management Development Laboratory presented this pic- 
ture of a “composite” manager: He comes from a relatively large 
family, lived at home until he was 21, and received schooling be- 
yond high school. He worked while attending school, became self- 
supporting in late teens, and has worked in only a few companies 
during his career. He married during his middle twenties, became a 
father in late twenties. He’s industrious; above average in intelli- 
gence and understanding of others; possesses confidence and in- 
itiative. 


Two Pay Checks: Twice as many people are holding down two 
jobs today as in 1950. An up-to-date survey by the U. S. Census 
Bureau shows that approximately 3,700,000 people now have two 
jobs, as compared with 1,800,000 in 1950. Most of these second 
jobs are in the trade and service industries. About one out of 18 
workers are affected. 


Employee Recreation: This year, industry will spend more than 
$1 billion providing recreation for employees, according to the 
National Industrial Recreation Association. The association es- 
timates that 25,000 companies now have some form of recreation 
program for their employees. 


Insurance at a Premium: There are now 115,000,000 owners of 
life insurance in the United States, including fraternal, veterans’, 
and other types of coverage. A new nation-wide survey by the 
University of Michigan disclosed that 86 per cent of all families in 
America now own life insurance and 57 per cent of these families 
have every member insured. 


The Upper Income Brackets: The Federal Reserve Board reports 
that 41 per cent of the families in America now are in the $5,000- 
and-up income bracket. This compares with only 21 per cent in 
1952. Here’s what the new income brackets look like: Families with 
incomes of $10,000 or more, 8 per cent; families with $7,500 to 
$9,999, 9 per cent; families with $5,000 to $7,499, 24 per cent. 








SM. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 





The Accident Makers: What kind of person causes the most acci- 
dents? Studies conducted by Du Pont indicate that the perennial 
accident victim tends to fall into the following pattern: He likes to 
evade the rules, both of working and living. He is frequently beset 
by social and financial problems. In many cases, he has a long serv- 
ice record and is well trained for his job. Finally, he often has 
had—you guessed it!—an unhappy childhood. 


Union Boosters: The most ardent union members usually fall into 
the 50-to-59 age group, a recent survey by the University of Minne- 
sota discloses. Younger members, particularly those 19 years old 
and younger, are usually least enthusiastic. According to the survey, 
which covered 1,261 union members, unions find their strongest 
support among skilled workers; service and sales people are next— 
office employees last. 


Women Gaining: Despite popular opinion, women do not quit 
their jobs more often than men, according to a two-year study by 
the National Manpower Council at Columbia University. But it is 
true that women are moving more into jobs previously held only 
by men. Women now hold 10 per cent of the management jobs in 
banking and 5 per cent of the management jobs in industry. Five 
per cent of today’s lawyers, doctors, and engineers also are women. 


The Cost of Sickness: Industry loses almost $2 billion in produc- 
tion time each year because of employee absenteeism caused by 
illness. A 5-year study recently completed by the Research Council 
for Economic Security shows that prolonged illness cost the workers 
themselves an estimated $800 million in wages, or about 13 per 
cent of their annual earnings. The study, which was started in 1951, 
covered 193,000 employees in 145 firms. 


White-Collar Wages: Clerical workers are earning higher wages, 
even though the 40-hour week is gradually being trimmed. The 
latest survey taken by the National Office Management Associa- 
tion shows that office workers averaged a $3-per-week raise last 
year, or $1 more than the average gain in 1955. The average 
clerical employee earned $62 per week during 1956. 





Don’t Let 
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The Federated Brokerage Group 


Are you sure your present coverage is giving you 
all the protection you need? 


N SEPTEMBER 2, 1666, a fire 

began in a small wooden 
house at Pudding Lane, London. 
According to contemporary records 
it “burned for three days consuming 
the buildings on 436 acres, 400 
streets, lanes, etc., 13,200 houses, 
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86 parish churches, many hospitals 
and libraries . . . and a vast num- 
ber of other stately edifices.” 

While cleaning up the debris, 
somebody had a bright idea, and a 
few months after the Great Fire of 
London we meet the world’s first 





fire-insurance policy. Your “‘stand- 
ard fire-insurance contract” is thus 
the result of almost three hundred 
years of insurance evolution—of 
countless debates and discussions in 
parliaments, congresses, state legis- 
latures, and city councils . . . and 
thousands of lawsuits. 

I doubt if you have ever read this 
contract—although it is about half 
the length of an ordinary short story. 
“I’m just not much on that fine- 
print stuff,” you say. Actually your 
fire-insurance policy should contain 
absolutely no fine print. (State laws 
generally insist that the type be both 
large and legible.) Like virtually all 
your other insurance contracts, it is 
generally logical, streightforward, 
and at least mildly interesting. As 
a sort of extra added bonus to this 
article, I hope you will spend half 
an hour with your fire-insurance 
contract. With what you read here, 
you should be able to grapple with 
and conquer every “thereto,” “pro 
rata,” and “hereinafter stated.” 


What fire insurance covers 


Excluding “extended coverage,” 
your standard fire-insurance contract 
protects you against the following: 

“Hostile” fire, smoke, and light- 
ning. Lawyers have long differenti- 
ated between “friendly” and “hos- 
tile” fires. A friendly fire is where it 
should be, doing what it should be 
doing—a log burning in the fire- 


place, an oven broiling a succulent 
steak, a slim red candle casting its 
romantic glow over a midnight sup- 
per. A hostile fire is not where it 
should be and is not doing what it 
should be doing—bright yellow 
flames roaring across London or 
Chicago or slowly creeping out of 
your wastepaper basket up onto the 
drapes and the walls. 

This distinction is important. If 
your wallet, hat, or mink stole falls 
into the fireplace and is burned to a 
crisp, you should not get a cent 
under your fire-insurance contract, 
because this is still a friendly fire. 
If, on the other hand, the fire spreads 
from the fireplace to the rug and 
thence to the curtains, the furniture, 
and the whole room—what was a 
friendly fire is now a hostile fire, 
and you should be indemnified up 
to the limit of your policy. 

Your fire-insurance policy covers 
hostile fires and smoke rising from 
hostile fires. It also covers lightning 
—which is obviously always hostile. 

Water and other damage arising 
directly from the fire. In the main, 
this involves the fearless firemen. 
These fast-moving fellows are paid 
to put out the fire, not to save your 
crockery and carpets, and they do 
their job with a vengeance—along 
with axes, hoses, and fire extinguish- 
ers. Very often the fire damage costs 
$5,000; the firemen damage, $10,- 
000. Once again, you’re covered. 





This article has been adapted from Your Insurance and How to Profit by It, © 1955, 
by Michael H. Levy. Used by permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. This 
is the third in a series of articles on buying insurance. 





The 10 percent “bonus” on sec- 
ondary locations. This is a little- 
known, but very nice extra, and 
covers you for 10 percent on your 
“home away from home.” For in- 
stance, let’s say you have $10,000 
worth of fire insurance on the con- 
tents of your house. As soon as you 
go away to the shore, the country, 
or the mountains, you are auto- 
matically covered for $1,000 0n your 
new address. Another excellent 
reason to go on that vacation. 

Obviously your fire-insurance pol- 
icy is a good thing already. It will 
be an even better thing, though, if 
you handle it with care and intelli- 
gence. The following ten tips should 
improve your fire coverage many 
percentage points, and very possibly 
save you thousands of dollars. You 
can take care of the first five right 
now. For the final five, you will 
have to wait until the fire engines 
rumble into your front yard 

1. Avoid the $45,000 decimal 
point. Check your policy to make 
sure all the facts are straight. Make 
sure your name and address are 
spelled correctly, and that there are 
no frightening errors under 
“Amount,” “Rate,” “Premium,” 
and “Total Premium.” Recently I 
saw a policy on a handsome $50,- 
000 house in which someone had 
forgotten the final zero. 

2. Make a list. Some months or 
years ago you took off a spare three 
quarters of an hour to sum up the 
value of your household contents, 
asking your wife such searching 
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questions as, “Honey, you don’t 
remember how much that piano 
cost, do you?” “Are those old rugs 
worth anything?” ‘“What’s all that 
stuff in the attic?” After fuming, 
figuring, and forgetting for some 
time, you came up with a total 
which now appears on your fire- 
insurance policy. Dollars to dough- 
nuts, it was a very partial total, 
and right now you are dangerously 
underinsured. 

So, I'd do it over again if I were 
you, and this time I'd do it right. 

If the contents of your house are 
worth more than $15,000, I'd call in 
the services of an independent pro- 
fessional appraiser. These fellows 
are honest, smart, and experienced, 
and usually worth the few dollars 
they charge you. 

If you choose to handle the thing 
yourself, you can get simple and 
helpful inventory forms from any 
one of a dozen insurance companies. 

Forget about original purchase 
prices. Make all entries in accord 
with current values—the prices you 
would have to pay for replacements 
now, minus fair allowance for de- 
preciation. And play it strictly hon- 
est. Count in that trick leg on the 
dining-room table and the holes in 
the living-room rug you so artfully 
covered with the sofa. 

3. Investigate the replacement 
endorsement. This is a gimmick that 
I'll bet you never heard about. The 
underlying idea is simple enough. 
Instead of getting fire insurance on 
an insurable-value basis (replace- 





ment minus depreciation) you buy 
it purely for replacement. In other 
words, you can forget about de- 
preciation, and after the fire en- 
gines have come and gone, you can 
rebuild your home without worry. 
(This endorsement applies only to 
building fire insurance.) 

Whether you’ve decided on the 
insurable-value idea or the replace- 
ment notion, you now have a total 
figure which should appear on your 
policy if you want to be insured 
100 percent. If you own a suburban 
frame dwelling, in an area where 
the fire department is something 
less than miraculous, I'd stick with 
the 100 percent figure. Otherwise, 
you may safely cut down slightly 
on your fire coverage. But only if 
you— 


4. Comprehend co-insurance. 
“Co-insurance,” you say and scratch 
the top of your head. “That’s where 


if you buy less than . Or, to put 
it another way, you're a self-insurer 
if . . . anyhow, there’s this 70, or 
is it 80, percent... .” 

Chances are conservatively fifty 
to one that you don’t begin to un- 
derstand co-insurance and its ap- 
plication to fire insurance and that 
your broker doesn’t fully understand 
it either. A half-dozen books could 
be filled with co-insurance consid- 
erations, but for our purposes, let’s 
distill them down to two relatively 
simple sentences: 

Most fire-insurance contracts 
have a co-insurance clause which 
says you must carry a certain stipu- 


lated percentage of the insurable 
value of your property (in most 
cases and places, 80 percent). If 
you carry less than that percentage, 
you become a co-insurer and are 
proportionately penalized on every 
loss, big or small (excepting a total 
loss). 

Let’s see what this means: 

You own a trim little white house 
on a hill with a total insurable val- 
ue of $10,000. To comply with the 
80 percent co-insurance require- 
ments on your policy, you should 
be carrying at least $8,000. But you 
don’t smoke in bed, Junior doesn’t 
play with matches any more, and 
there’s a crackerjack fire depart- 
ment only nine blocks away. You'll 
take a chance and purchase only 
$4,000 worth of insurance. There’s 
a fire. After the crackerjack fire de- 
partment has left, you calculate 
$2,000 worth of damage. Two 
thousand dollars is less than four 
thousand dollars, so you move in 
to collect under your fire-insurance 
policy and receive a surpris- 
ing $1,000. 

“I'd like to help you out,” the 
man from the insurance company 
explains sadly, “but I’m afraid | 
can’t do it without getting fired. 
Your house was worth $10,000 so 
you should have been carrying 
$8,000 in fire insurance. You were 
carrying $4,000 which automatically 
made you a 4/8 or 2 co-insurer. 
On any loss you would have been 
paid only a half by the insurance 
company. For $100 damage you 
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would get $50. For $2,000 damage, 
you get $1,000. I’m sorry.” 

Moral: Carry fire insurance equal 
to at least 80 percent of the insur- 
able value of your home . . . un- 
less you want to collect only part 
of your loss. 


Keeping up to date 


All right, you’re all straightened 
out. You have enough insurance, 
and you won't get caught in the co- 
insurance squeeze. Now, the im- 
portant thing is to stay that way, 
to— 

5. Keep your fire insurance up 
to date. “Why, that’s just silly. Of 
course I’m keeping my _ insur- 
ance " 

Just wait a minute. What about 
that new washing machine you just 
finished buying on the installment 
plan? Or the cozy back porch you 
built with your own two hands? 
The swell paint job you did in 
the kitchen? The tool chest? The 
carpet you weren't so sure about? 
Baby carriage? Clock? Stamp col- 
lection? Did you ever inventory 
your wardrobe? 

Maybe you thought of them all, 
but I’m willing to bet you didn't. 
After all, every time you add or 
improve or alter, the insurable value 
of your home starts skyrocketing. 

And also in this department, 
make sure your home is still a 
home—not a hotel, restaurant, re- 
tail store, or any other kind of 
business establishment. Two sad 
stories on this: 
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Mrs. Jones lived in a handsome 
12-room house. Restless and in 
need of money after her husband's 
death, she began to take in board- 
ers—in time ten of them. Mrs. 
Jones saw no reason to tell the in- 
surance company about all of this. 
Suddenly there was a fire, a big 
one, and all that was left was chim- 
ney and a black smudge on the 
face of the earth. No one was hurt, 
except poor Mrs. Jones, who rap- 
idly learned she was not insured. 
Her insurance covered a one-family 
residence, while in fact she was 
running a_ small-scale boarding 
house. A one-family residence and 
a boarding house are not (insur- 
ancewise ) the same thing. 


A home or a factory? 


Or consider Robert L. He had 
a little shop in the basement, where 
he enjoyed putting fully rigged sail- 
ing schooners into fancy liquor bot- 
tles. At the suggestion of a practical- 
minded friend, he began selling 
these to the neighbors. Business 
boomed, and in time he turned his 
living room into a store, where he 
sold the bottled ships. A fire—this 
time in one of the bedrooms. Mr. 
L.. quickly found out from the in- 
surance company that he was main- 
taining both a retail establishment 
and a small manufacturing unit. He 
didn’t get a dime. 

Don’t let these things happen to 
you. At least once a year, sit down 
and think about what you’ve been 


doing—and just how it affects your 





present fire-insurance coverage. 

We shift now from the many 
peaceful days of friendly fires—in 
the stove or fireplace, to those few 
fantastic hours or minutes when hos- 
tile fire controls your home. 

In the interim, though, it may be 
well to say a word about fire pro- 
tection. This is something you're 
heartily in favor of, and for ten or 
twenty years now you've resolved 
to stop smoking in bed, and to 
check up on all defective electrical 
appliances. 

Fire extinguishers are another 
idea you support, although you 
don’t happen to have one. I'd rec- 
ommend three—one in the kitchen, 
one in the basement near the heat- 
ing apparatus, and a third upstairs 
in the hall, near the bedroom. 

Let’s face it: they're ugly, but 
they can save some very beautiful 
lives. You might also look into some 
of the new noncombustible paints 
now on the market. Fascinating 
stuff—they bubble when attacked 
by flame and create their own in- 
sulation. 

Yet despite all your prepara- 
tions, fire is a curiously imaginative 
killer, and there is no such thing as 
100 percent protection. No matter 
how careful you are, the fire en- 
gines may appear—and when they 
do, your first impulse will be to dig 
a large hole in the ground and sink 
out of sight. But I think this is 
better advice: Instead— 

6. Notify the insurance company 
at once. Next to the fire depart- 


ment, these are the best friends you 
have in time of flame. And. as soon 
us you hang up the phone 

7. Separate and protect all un- 
damaged property. You won't want 
to do this. You'll want to sit down 
for a few hours and have a good 
cry. This, though, is courting dis- 
aster, because your insurance policy 
covers only damage arising directly 
from the fire. If, while you’re look- 
ing blankly into space and review- 
ing your life, a rainstorm comes 
roaring through your newly burned- 
out roof, and wrecks all the remain- 
ing furniture, you won't get a dime 
from the insurance company for the 
subsequent water damage. Or— 
something like this can happen—as 
it did some months ago: 

In a Park Avenue apartment one 
Friday there was a medium-sized 
fire in the living room. The fire de- 
partment came rushing in, and with 
a great flood of energy and water 
put out the fire. The water quickly 
spread into the dining room, soaked 
the carpet, and began to collect 
under three antique chairs and a 
table. Nothing was done over the 
weekend. By capillary action, the 
water climbed up the legs of the 
furniture, swelling and cracking 
them. The owners collected $10,000 
on the living room, and they col- 
lected $500 on the carpet, since it 
would have been impossible to stop 
the rush of water from the living 
to the dining room. But they didn't 
collect anything on the table or the 
chairs, because these could easily 
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have been removed or protected. 
The table and the chairs were worth 
a mere $7,300! 


‘‘Mop up the mess” 


Separate the damaged and the 
undamaged property. Protect the 
undamaged property! Mop up the 
water mess as quickly and as best 
you can. You arenowin a position to 
begin your most grisly task, to— 

8. Count up the damage. This is 
a depressing but a highly necessary 
business, and if you have already 
made a list of your goods in happier 
days, all of this will be less painful. 
At any rate, you must now list on 
every item: (a) What it is. (b) 
When you brought it. (c) Where 
you bought it. (d) What it cost. 

Of course, bills or other proofs 
of purchase are invaluable here, 
and let’s hope you’ve been keeping 
some of them in a nice, safe, fire- 
proof place for just such an emer- 
gency. 

What happens when your list 
isn’t complete? Just this, in a recent 
instance: Pennsylvania, a big Tu- 
dor-type house, and also a big fire. 
The couple who owned the place 
recalled everything, except a big 
cedar closet on the second floor. 
It happened to contain all of the 
man’s summer clothes, worth around 
$2,000. They remembered it five 
months after the claim had been 
paid. And guess what? They didn’t 
collect a nickel. The file was closed. 

“We just found out . we just 
remembered . . . we just discov- 
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ered,” insurance companies are told 
every day of the year. And all they 
can do is listen . . . and listen... 
and listen—that’s all! 

Be sure that your list is all en- 
compassing, and that it is submitted 
on time, because the policy-contract 
requires that you 

9. File your loss within 60 days. 
After that time you may waive your 
rights under your policy, and 
promptly get balled up in a web 
of unnecessary legal confusion. If 
you still have a calendar left at 
your place, circle the required date. 
If you happen to need more time, 
your insurance company will gladly 
give you a 30-day extension—pro- 
vided you don’t ask on the 6lst 
day! 


The “mysterious” adjuster 


Now let’s move on to the actual 
mechanics of getting your money— 
and to that mysterious figure, the 
insurance adjuster. One over-all rule 
here: 

10. Deal decently with the ad- 
juster. According to law, you can 
handle your loss inone of four ways: 
through a public adjuster; through 
your attorney; through your broker; 
directly with the company adjuster 
or claims representative. Let’s look 
at each: 

Through a public adjuster: Public 
adjusters, like lawyers, are licensed 
professional men who are paid sub- 
stantial fees to represent people like 
you. They have the know-how and 
the experience to do a bang-up job. 





On a very big loss, or a very com- 
plicated one, you might well con- 
sider the public adjuster. He’s listed 
in your classified telephone book. 

Through your attorney: A wise 
bird and a lifetime friend of the 
family, but unfortunately not an in- 
surance man. You can do better, 
by sticking to the insurance boys. 

Through your broker: The logical 
man—if he’s good. He knows you; 
he knows insurance; and he knows 
the insurance companies—a com- 
bination that’s hard to match. 

Directly with the company ad- 
juster: This will work, if you know 
what you're doing, and if you follow 
such Boy Scout mottoes as, “Hon- 
esty is the best policy” and “Crime 
does not pay.” Don’t wink or smile 
knowingly at this point, because this 
happens to be the truth. I’ve known 
a good many adjusters over the 
years. In general they have high- 
paying jobs, and they're not going 
to risk them by accepting your 25 
or 50 or 100 dollars slipped under 
the table. 

I wouldn't bribe and I wouldn't 
bully. I’ve seen this last happen 
more times than I can tell. Let’s 
take an item like a sofa. You esti- 
mate that you’re entitled to only 40 
percent depreciation. The adjuster 


figures 50 percent, but you seem 
like an honest guy and why argue? 
So you shake hands on 40 percent. 
The same sofa. You insistit’s as good 
as brand new, and 10 percent is 
the absolute limit. The adjuster 
knows a good deal about sofas, and 
calculates that this one is eight years 
old, has met about 4000 bottoms, is 
frayed at all the edges, and was 
probably due for repairs anyway. 
So the original estimate of 50 per- 
cent shoots up to 80 percent. In the 
end, after much unhappiness and 
perspiration, you compromise at 65 
percent depreciation. 

In short, play it square with the 
adjuster, because he’s the man who 
can make the other nine hints in this 
chapter pay off in cold, hard cash. 
Remember—adjusting is his busi- 
ness and you have nothing he hasn't 
heard before. 

If you have enough fire insur- 
ance, if you have the right kind of 
fire insurance, if you make little 
lists, and if you know how to adjust 
yourself to the adjuster—you are 
already a long way on the road to 
complete protection against any 
kind of fire loss. <4 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The fourth article in 

this series, to be published in next 


month’s issue, will discuss theft in- 
surance. 





i NEVER DID anything worth doing by accident, nor did any of my 
inventions come by accident; they came by work. 
—THOMAS A. EDISON 
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Are your eyes “right” for highway safety? 


mai YOU ARE hitting it up in 
your car at 60 miles per hour, 
how well can you see? 
“Why, I can see all right,” you 
say. The road stretches ahead, per- 


fectly clear. You spot the cars, 
trucks, curves, and bridges without 
difficulty. 

But what else do you 
may surprise you to know that the 
narrow strip of road is just about 
all you can see, traveling at that 
rate, says the Better Vision Insti- 
tute. 

By making a few simple self-tests 
and thinking about what they mean, 
you can catch a glimpse of the true 
function and importance of the 
eyes in driving a car. The factor 
of vision has scarcely been touched 


see? It 
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in the search for the causes and 
prevention of road accidents, which 
caused 38,300 deaths and 114 mil- 
lion nonfatal injuries in 1955. 


The tests 


Here is the simplest kind of test. 
At a crossroad is a post bearing 
half a dozen names of towns and 
villages, one above the other. How 
many of the names can you read at 
60 mph? You have remarkably good 
eyes if you can “grab” even the top 
one. The others are a mere blur. 

At the next road crossing, drop 
down to 40 and you can probably 
read at least two of the names. At 
30 you may take in three or four. 

That proves beyond a doubt that 
one part of your vision goes to 





pieces at high speeds. It is the part 
which includes objects flashing past 
you at the sides of the road. 

Why does this breakdown of vi- 
sion take place? It may be because 
the eye, like.a camera lens, just 
can’t work fast enough to capture a 
speeding object. Or it may be that 
the eye registers the image, but the 
brain, which really does our seeing, 
can’t recognize or distinguish the 
images formed by the eye. 

Here is another way of making 
the test. Look straight out of the 
side window at the scenery. You 
seem to see that quite clearly. Trees, 


houses, animals—all are distinct. 


But they are distinct only because 
unconsciously you let your eyes 
travel backward with each flying ob- 
ject for a fraction of a second, as 
you fix on it. That gives time for 


recognition. If you doubt this, try 
looking out of the window through 
a cardboard tube, held perpendicu- 
lar to the line of the car’s movement. 
(Better let somebody else drive the 
car!) You will see nothing but a 
confused blur, because your eyes 
cannot dwell anywhere long enough 
to recognize objects. 


Speed and vision 


When you are jogging along at 
20 miles per hour, not only is the 
road clear, but so are the objects 
covering a wide range on vach side 
of it as you look straight ahead. 
Your vision at that speed approxi- 
mates your normal vision, walking 
or sitting still. 


But as you step up the speed, the 
clear area on each side contracts to- 
ward the center. The side areas may 
not look foggy. But the fact remains 
that at the lower speeds, you recog- 
nized objects far to the right and 
left without shifting your eyes, 
whereas now you do not recognize 
them. 

The startling fact is that at high 
speeds, you are driving through a 
kind of self-created visual tunnel, 
your “corner-of-the-eye” vision vir- 
tually demolished. Even your direct 
vision is thrown into confusion when 
your eyes are turned sideways on 
passing objects. None of your seeing 
ability remains unimpaired except 
the view straight ahead. And even 
that may be affected in insidious 
ways. 

Research may some day prove 
that vision is the key factor in man- 
aging a car—see right, and you will 
drive right. Meanwhile, you can set 
up a new standard for your own 
safe speed, based on the experi- 
ments you have made: when side 
vision is a blur, step on the brake; 
take it easy. 

Further, the Better Vision Insti- 
tute reminds you, consult an eye 
specialist to learn whether you have 
any visual defects that can be cor- 
rected with driving glasses. If so, get 
and wear the glasses. Tinted lenses, 
with your prescription “ground in,” 
ure preferred for daylight driving. 
Ordinary sunglasses are more of a 
hazard than a help when your vision 
isfaulty. << 





Information—Handle With Care 


NE DAY LAST AUTUMN, the con- 
O trol tower at a Dutch airport 
sent out a signal: “Henk, your plane is 
on fire.” 

Several thousand feet up Pilot Henk 
heard the signal, checked his para- 
chute, and bailed out. As he drifted to 
earth at the airport he saw his plane 
crash in a field nearby. He also saw a 
plane afire on the airport runway. This 
second plane, he learned a few min- 
utes later, had also been piloted by a 
man whose name was Henk. It was 
that plane on the runway that had 
been on fire when the control tower 
first sent out its signal. 

The message, “Henk, your plane is 
on fire,” was perfectly clear. But no 
matter how clear a message may be, it 
must reach the proper person in the 
proper position before it can be effec- 
tive. 

About fifty miles north of New 
York City, the New York Central 
Railroad tracks go beneath an under- 
pass. Painted in bold letters on the 
wall of the underpass are the words, 
“DO NOT RAISE THESE TRACKS.” 
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This is a good example of getting the 
message to the intended audience at 
the proper time. The people who may 
some day work on those tracks are go- 
ing to be inside that underpass to do 
it. And then they are sure to see that 
warning sign. 

Before World War I, the Russians 
had drafted many uneducated peasants 
who did not know their left foot from 
their right. It was impossible to teach 
these men how to drill and march. 
But a drill sergeant tied some straw 
on their left boots. Thereafter, instead 
of shouting the command, “Left, left, 
left,” which the peasants found so dif- 
ficult to remember, he said, “Straw, 
straw, straw.” This device was so suc- 
cessful that the American army adopt- 
ed it in 1918 for the young men who 
were drafted from some of the rural 
areas of the United States. A marching 
chant entitled “Hayfoot, strawfoot” 
came out of this experiment and per- 
sisted throughout the war. 

The drill sergeants, like the railroad 
sign painter, knew how important it is 
to get the right message to the right 





person at the right time. We have the 
same problem in business all the time. 
A person does not come to work when 
he should, or a shipment is not made 
on time, or safety devices are not in- 
stalled after they have been received 
—generally these things happen be- 
cause information has not been trans- 
ferred accurately and promptly. 

Sometimes the failure is at Point X 
where the information originates; oth- 
er times the failure is at Point Y, its 
destination. Or there may be failures 
at both points. Frequently there is a 
transmission failure en route from X 
to Y. Sometimes we do a marvelously 
efficient job of transferring erroneous 
information, which is akin to making 
a big sale to a customer who cannot 
pay his bills. 

The transfer of information—that is 
the nub of the communication process. 
Information is a “thing,” a commodity, 
a material, and it has to be moved 
from person to person, and from de- 
partment to department, just like any 
number of other supply items that the 
organization consumes or fabricates in 
its work. 

R. H. Coates, writing in the British 
Management Review, developed an 
intriguing analogy between informa- 
tion handling and materials handling 
in modern industry. Coates said that 
“Just as in a factory that is intended 
for making particular articles, 30 per 
cent of the people will be merely 
moving materials 30 per cent of 
our people are merely moving knowl- 
edge continuously from one person to 
another person, from one room to an- 
other room.” As an engineer, Coates 
pointed proudly to the advances in the 
design of vehicles for carrying things, 


and to the advancement of our skill in 
assembling, shipping, and __ storing 
things. And then he queried, “Is it any 
less important to carry the knowledge 
of a man’s lifetime than it is to carry 
the products of a few hundred man- 
hours of work in a factory?” 

The concept of information as a 
finite thing, as an item that can be 
handled, manipulated, stored, and 
moved, has been developed most fully 
in the field of computer technology. 
Here information is reduced to its sim- 
plest elements: on versus off, black 
versus white, one versus zero, plus ver- 
sus minus, yes versus no. 

There is a vast area of communica- 
tion, however, where the preciseness 
and exactitude of on-off, yes-no, black- 
white cannot be applied. I refer to the 
communication that goes on between 
and among people rather than ma- 
chines. This is the area of man-boss 
relationships, relationships between 
and among work groups. 

Man brings to the communication 
process his accumulated memory of 
past experiences, compounded with at- 
titudes, motives, and special interests 
of all sorts. Messages are not read or 
heard in a purely mechanistic and ob- 
jective manner. 

When you first hear the voice of a 
radio commentator, or perhaps the an- 
nouncement of his name, aren't you 
often inclined to prejudge what he is 
about to say? And doesn’t a similar 


process occur when you first glance at 


a column on the editorial page of any 
familiar newspaper? 

Environment is another important 
factor that affects communications. 
One of the simplest examples of an 
adverse environment would be the 
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bridge of a ship in a storm, or a con- 
struction job with riveters at work. In 
settings like these it is physically diffi- 
cult for man to communicate with 
man efficiently. Distance can also be 
an adverse factor; for example, the 
distance between New York _ head- 
quarters and a Texas well-drilling lo- 
cation. Apart from the physical bar- 
rier, the New York executive and the 
rigger may have difficulty talking the 
same language—either because of the 
technical vocabulary used or simply 


because they have differing viewpoints. 
We see, therefore, that communica- 
tion may be affected by memory and 
environment as well as the informa- 
tion itself. And all of us would do 
well to remember that although the 
precise message (on-off, yes-no) is 
sufficient for communication between 
instruments, it is seldom enough for 
communication between men. 


@ Charles E. Redfield. 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT. 
Vol. 18, no. 3A, p. 30:3. 


Plant Housekeeping: Some Summer Suggestions 


THE MAN who spends much of 
This life on the shop floor, the con- 
ditions of that place mean more psy- 
chologically, perhaps, than anything 
else. If a plant is gloomy, if the work- 
ing area is allowed to become dirty, 
the effects undoubtedly will be nega- 
tive. 

In plants where positive steps have 
been taken to brighten working con- 
ditions, the results have been better 
morale and fewer on-the-job accidents. 

The annual summer holidays pro- 
vide a real opportunity for redecorat- 
ing, cleaning, and even reorganizing 
parts of the plant. 

Whether a general clean-up takes 
place during the customary vacation 
shutdown or over the weekends, there 
are some specific jobs that should be 
tackled. Here are some suggestions for 
handling them: 

Walls and floors. All walls and 
paintwork, as well as structural steel- 
work, pipes, and high-level ledges, 
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should be scrubbed down. Repainting 
the walls in light colors, such as cream 
or green, will help reduce glare and 
eyestrain. During the warm weather 
the windows should be opened to help 
get rid of the paint fumes. 

Most plant walls can be cleaned 
effectively either with a cleaning prep- 
aration or by industrial vacuum equip- 
ment. Larger firms may prefer a steam- 
cleaning machine, which can also be 
used to clean stairways, brickwork, 
concrete, machinery, and floors. 

Floors can be cleaned best with 
scrubbing machinery. After the surface 
is cleaned, wooden floors can be sealed 
with a suitable compound. Steps 
should also be taken to provide drip 
trays, filled with sawdust, for catching 
oil splashes. 

Corrosion. Uhis is a persistent prob- 
lem in industry today. There is no 
complete solution; each type of cor- 
rosion presents its own difficulties. 
Perhaps the basic trouble, however, 





stems from condensation or lack of 
ventilation. If acids are used in a 
manufacturing process, their gases and 
vapors may also contribute to corro- 
sion. Maintenance men, in any case, 
should be equipped to reach any part 
of the roof structure, to chip off rust 
and to repaint where necessary. A 
good primer, like red lead or zinc 
chromate, will also help inhibit cor- 
rosion, 

Lighting. Poor lighting not only in- 
creases the risk of accidents and in- 
juries, but also tends to have a depress- 
ing effect on the workers, especially if 
windows and skylights are covered 
with a heavy coat of grime. Light 
bulbs and fixtures should be checked, 
since dirty or inadequate fixtures 
cause eyestrain. 

Ventilation. Ideal ventilation creates 


a sense of freshness in the air without 
any strong drafts. It is generally ac- 
cepted that the fresh-air supply should 
amount to about 1,000 cubic feet pet 
hour for each person. In plants where 
the air is filled with dust particles, it 
often pays to set up extraction equip- 
ment. Not only is this beneficial from 
a health standpoint, but it also reduces 
maintenance costs and keeps the dust 
from settling back into machinery. 
Perhaps it isn’t possible to clean up 
everything in one large-scale opera- 
tion. But even this doesn’t have to be 
a hindrance. On the contrary, if the 
improvements are made gradually, the 
supervisor will have a better chance to 
gain the cooperation of his men for 
a long-range housekeeping program. 
@ W. R. Burns. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT & METHODS. 
April, 1957, p. 29:5. 


What Makes the Difference? 


WHAT Is IT that sets good managers (and potential managers) apart 
from the crowd? Dr. G. L. Bach, dean of the Graduate School of 
Industrial Administration, Carnegie Institute of Technology, notes 
five below-the-surface qualities: 

1. The orderly ability to size up problems and reach action deci- 
sions on the best facts available. 

2. The ability to deal effectively with people and to get people 
to work effectively toward a common goal. 

3. The instinctive acceptance of responsibility. 

4. A thorough understanding of the interrelations between one’s 
business and the economic, social, and political forces of the entire 
environment. 

5. The imagination to sense what is fundamental in the rapid 
change of modern industry and modern society. (No human trait 
is more common than doing what seems comfortable, accustomed, 
and secure. The manager who insists, “The way I learned to do it 


is the best way,” is commoner than many of us like to admit.) 
—Steel 








How to Get More Done in Less Time 


E ALL KNOW the busy manager, 
W atready involved in a myriad of 
projects, both company and “extra- 
curricular,” who seems to be able to 
summon up the extra time and ener- 
gy for one more assignment. How 
does he do it? Where does he find 
this extra mine of energy? 

Our high accomplisher probably 
doesn’t have any particular gift of 
abnormal energy. But he has mas- 
tered a few tricks of his trade. He’s 
increased his personal productivity by 
channeling normal supplies of energy 
into a sustained and powerful stream. 

Industrial psychologists who are 
working with executives in industry 
estimate that the average official uses 
only about a third to a half of his 
energy productively. It’s entirely feas- 
ible for a manager to better this av- 
erage, if he absorbs and uses a few 
simple principles of performance and 
motivation. 

One of the soundest psychological 
principles is that change is rest. Bore- 
dom is a much greater thief of pro- 
ductivity than is fatigue. The best 
way to avoid staleness on a particular 
job is to switch to another task where 
revived interest will sharpen up your 
mental processes and renew the en- 
ergy that seemed to be lagging. 

Some practitioners of this method 
actually think of themselves as mov- 
ing around among a number of sep- 
arate jobs-——and a few actually do 
move around. There are, of course, 
hazards in the use of this technique, 
but none is as hard to overcome as 
it sounds at first. When changing 
from job to job is suggested, manag- 
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ers inevitably ask whether they won't 
forget things in the process, whether 
their important work won’t be inter- 
rupted, and whether their mind won't 
be left a mish-mash of incompleted 
tasks. 

There is little danger of forgetting. 
Science has proved that memory for 
incompleted tasks, sparked by unre- 
solved tensions, is over ten times as 
great as memory for completed ones. 
Far from forgetting, the subconscious 
mind often does useful work on a 
problem while the conscious mind is 
working on something else. 

Another trick is to schedule the 
most important jobs into your own 
period of greatest work efficiency. 
Normally, a person has two peaks a 
day for mental operations, according 
to tests. They are, roughly, between 
10 and 11 in the morning, and 2:30 
and 3:30 in the afternoon. There is, 
however, a wide variation among in- 
dividuals, and the efficiency peaks 
are heavily affected by living habits 
—for instance by how many calories 
and/or how many Martinis are con- 
sumed at the midday meal. At any 
rate, it is not too hard to discover 
one’s own pattern and schedule im- 
portant work accordingly. 

Motivation generates energy. With- 
out it, all the tricks in the world 
won't enable you to do more than 
you need to do to get along. 

Here, again, however, the super- 
heated doer has learned some good 
ways to stimulate motivation. One 
method is to announce goals, projects, 
and ideas before they are accom- 
plished to people whose respect you 

















want to keep or whose opinion is 
important to you. Once you have giv- 
en yourself a public time limit and 
have made a public promise from 
which you cannot back out without 
losing face, you have created a pow- 
erful drive to live up to your com- 
mitment. 

Announced goals, however, should 
not concern the too-distant future. It 
is the pressing deadlines which must 
be fulfilled quickly that keep people 
hopping. If the project is a long one, 
it’s a healthy device to chop it up 
into segments and schedule yourself 
accordingly. 

It’s also unwise to set one’s an- 
nounced goal at an impractical height. 
With too great a gap between aspira- 
tions and achievement, you end up 
with your head in the stratosphere 
and you produce little. 

When you've chopped your goals 
down to size, and announced them, 
work out a set of rewards that you 
can offer yourself. They can be as 
simple as keeping yourself away from 
an enjoyed experience—anything from 
a ballet to a steak dinner—until you 
have finished a scheduled number of 
pages of that paper you’re working 
on. Or you can decide not to take 
that fishing weekend until Project X 
is all wrapped up. 

This system of rewards is especially 
useful for the man who switches from 
task to task. It combats the tendency 
to leave all tasks incompleted in the 
false glow of accomplishment on each 
one. Instead there is a strong incen- 
tive to wrap up some of the unfin- 
ished business and get on to other 
things. 

Another way to create a favorable 








environment for more personal pro- 
duction is to deliberately associate 
with people as able as you or abler. 
The fellow who gets an idea that he’s 
more competent and alert than most 
of his friends falls into a slough of 
self-satisfaction that isn’t going to 
stimulate him to any greater efforts. 
Constant association with active 
minds and active careers, however, 
gives ambition and pride that added 
jog that leads to higher personal 
productivity. 

A manager who surrounds himself 
with yes-men is almost certain to be 
one who is failing to use his talents 
most effectively. 

Another environmental trick is to 
consciously identify yourself with 
good company reputations and tradi- 
tions to live up to. Sometimes pride 
in the company’s reputation in a par- 
ticular field will cause the individual 
manager—with, probably, not a single 
share of stock—to put forth his best 
efforts. 

A person can often accomplish the 
same result by creating a particular 
kind of personal reputation which he 
then proceeds to live up to. For in- 
stance, a man with the reputation for 
punctuality makes it a matter of pride 
not to be late. 

Some psychologists will argue that 
all this supercharged performance and 
hopped-up motivation is heady wine 
for the average person if he wants to 
live a long and healthy life. The an- 
swer is that these tricks are not rec- 
ommended for those who have not 
already learned to plan and organize 
a specific project. Overmotivation and 
job hopping, without real ability and 
organized habits, can be disastrous. 
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But the fact remains that very few 
of us are tapping our potentials. Used 
judiciously, the techniques described 
here will almost certainly dig deeper 
into energy reserves and increase the 


usefulness and productivity of the 
person who uses them. 
@ Luis J. A. Villalon. 


RESEARCH & ENGINEERING. 
Vol. Ill, no. 2. 


Retirement Planning: 
Can You Hedge Against Inflation ? 


OR MILLIONS of retired Americans 
F living on fixed incomes, and for 
millions more who face the same 
prospect, the problem of inflation, to 
borrow from Carl Sandburg’s poem, 
came on little cat feet. But unlike the 
fog which moved on, inflation prom- 
ises to stay with us for some time. 
And the cat keeps growing bigger all 
the while. 

Many people fail to understand the 
nature of inflation. They think it 
means a five-dollar cup of coffee. 
Actually, it’s a creeping development. 
One leading economist, for instance, 
declares that prices will probably 
continue to rise only | or 2 per cent 
a year over the next few years. Most 
people, however, overlook the fact 
that our present standard of living 
is 40 per cent above the level of 
1939. This means that the average 
housewife wears better clothes, the 
husband drives a more expensive Car, 
and the family enjoys more luxuries. 
In short, we are living on a scale 
never before achieved by any nation 
in world history. And all of this took 
place while inflation perched on the 
doorstep. 

Suppose, then, we look at inflation 
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another way—as a part of our over-all 
economy. Some experts note that in- 
flation is simply a result of record 
employment. This, in turn, has 
brought us record levels of personal 
income. Inflation, therefore, may just 
be one of the factors that accompany 
our present prosperity. 

Most working people can cope 
with inflation because their wages 
tend to match the higher prices they 
pay for goods. But the retired person 
doesn’t have this compensatory rise 
in buying power. Instead, he must 
adjust his income to inflation. Social 
Security and pension plans help a 
great deal, but this type of income 
shrinks in buying power during an 
inflationary period. 

“There is no perfect hedge against 
inflation,” a banker says. “According 
to one adage, the only sure-fire method 
is to buy a farm and find oil on it.” 

Short of discovering oil—what are 
the possibilities? 

First, take an inventory of your 
financial assets. Chances are you will 
find some unsuspected ways to put 
your money to work. The corner- 
stone of any sound plan is a savings 
account. Every person—regardless of 

















age—should try to save part of his 
income. Savings not only protect 
against fluctuations in the economy, 
but also help out in financial emer 
gencies. 

Second, re-examine your life-insur- 
ance policies. A person at 65, for 
example, usually has fewer family 
responsibilities and doesn’t need as 
much insurance as he did at 35. A 
person nearing retirement may well 
consider cashing in part of his poli- 
cies, leaving perhaps $3,000 of paid- 
up insurance. Usually he can receive 
some of the policy’s cash-surrender 
value in cash or as guaranteed annual 
income. 

Another source of new funds may 
be the house you own. Most people 
at retirement age don't need a big 
house, since their children have 
grown up and departed. Selling this 
house and buying a smaller, paid-up 
house can add substantially to one’s 
newly found income. 

It’s important to remember, how- 
ever, that any of these important 
steps should be guided by sound ad- 
vice. Fortunately, the best advice in 
these matters is free. For information 
on insurance, consult your company, 
the State Insurance Department, or 
the local Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. Your local bank can advise you 
about selling your house and buying 
another one. 


Now the question is: How do you 
put the new funds to work? What 
you are looking for is some kind of 
hedge against inflation. During an 
inflation, the value of dollars saved 
in cash declines; the same dollar buys 
less. But stocks and real estate afford 
higher values which keep pace with 
the inflationary upswing. That’s why 
it is important to include cash sav- 
ings, real estate, and stocks in a sound 
program. 

The best kind of income-producing 
real estate is land with rentable build- 
ings. Here again, your banker can 
advise you on the real-estate oppor- 
tunities in your community. If you 
decide to invest in stocks, be sure to 
consult a broker. Solid, dividend-pay- 
ing stocks usually are best for the 
retired person. Leave the more specu- 
lative stocks to others. Under the 
Monthly Investment Plan sponsored 
by the New York Stock Exchange, 
a person can invest as little as $30 
every three months in any stock of 
his choice. 

The effects of inflation cant be 
eliminated entirely, but almost every- 
one can take steps to make these 
effects less harmful. Retirement plan- 
ning can be both enjoyable and 
profitable. 

® Donald |. Rogers. 


JOURNAL OF LIFETIME LIVING. 
Vol. 22, p. 59:4. 





A PROBLEM is not solved in the laboratory. It is solved in some 
fellow’s head. He only needs the laboratory apparatus to get his 
head turned around so he can see the thing right. 


—CHARLES F. KETTERING 
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Protecting Your Eyes: 


Some Facts and Figures 


BOUT A MILLION AMERICANS are 
A blind in one eye; about 260,000 
are blind in both eyes; and about 
340,000 have vision that is barely 
useful. Among the leading causes of 
blindness are glaucoma, cataract, in- 
fectious disease, and accidents. Early 
adequate medical treatment would 
prevent much disability. 

A study in 1936 indicated that 
about a fifth of the cases of bilateral 
blindness and more than half of the 
cases of uniocular blindness were due 
to accidents. Although later studies 
give lower figures, it is certain that 
accidents are an important cause of 
vision loss. The injuries are from for- 
eign bodies, bruises, perforations, 
burns, and radiation (for example, 
snow blindness from excessive ultra- 
violet light). 

At this season, when many outdoor 
activities are being resumed, we often 
undertake work or recreation that 
brings some danger to sight. Among 
these activities are raking leaves, 
working in brush, hiking among over- 
hanging twigs, shooting BB guns, 
chopping wood, and handling chemi- 
cals and power tools. The commonest 
injury is a foreign body in the eye; 
the incidence of this injury increases 
in windy months. 


Orie danger to vision that may be 
overlooked is that of looking at strong 
light. Occasionally people suffer per- 
manent loss of vision when they look 
at an eclipse with the naked eye. 

Sometimes a speck in the eye can 
be readily removed. Turn down the 
lower lid; if the speck can be seen 
on the lid or the cornea, touch it 
with a corner of clean cloth, to catch 
it. If the speck is not visible, grasp 
the upper lid and draw it gently over 
the corner, so that the speck will 
move farther down, where it can be 
seen. Do not rub the eye, and do not 
attempt to remove a speck that seems 
to be imbedded in the cornea. Oc- 
casionally a speck can be removed if 
the eye is irrigated cautiously. In any 
case, do nothing that might cause in- 
jury. Lack of early medical help with 
foreign bodies in the eye causes more 
trouble than we generally recognize. 

Use goggles when you are exposed 
to hazards. Ordinary goggles give 
protection against most foreign bod- 
ies, but specially designed safety gog- 
gles are preferable if there is danger 
of flying metal or wood objects that 
might break the glass. 

® Carl J. Potthoff, M. D. 


TODAY’S HEALTH. 
Vol. 35, no: 3, p. 17. 





OF ALL ouR faults, the one that we excuse most easily is idleness. 
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Getting and Keeping White-Collar Workers 


r ciTIeEs all over the country com- 
panies not only have to pay a lot 
more for secretaries, typists, office 
machine operators, and messenger 
boys, but many just can’t get com- 
petent help even at the new high 
rates. And the shortage of white-collar 
employees is likely to continue. 

This makes it an excellent time for 
most companies to review their pres- 
ent white-collar recruiting practices 
and employment policies. Here are 
some points to consider in the recruit- 
ing area: 

1. If you have a ban on hiring 
relatives or friends of employees, does 
the shortage warrant a review of the 
pros and cons of this policy now? 

2. Older women now comprise an 
available pool of competent office 
help. Does your company have an 
age bar that is unrealistic? The same 
applies, of course, to members of 
minority groups and partially handi- 
capped people. 

3. Many companies have eased the 
white-collar shortage by employing 
two women, each half time, for a full- 
time job. This opens up a large pool 
of married women, college girls, and 
women whose children have grown 
up. 

High turnover of office employees 
is another problem that needs atten- 
tion. There are no pat solutions, but 
here are some factors to consider: 

Employees who have to perform 
tasks considerably below their level 
of competence are the ones most 
likely to leave the job. Whenever pos- 
sible, these people should be ad- 


vanced to more skilled positions be- 
fore they advance themselves out of 
the company. 

What kind of introduction does a 
new employee get to his work and 
your company? What kind of brief- 
ing about his future in the firm? A 
substantial cause of turnover is the 
“gold-plated promise” that tarnishes 
as time goes on. Companies with less 
than 20 per cent turnover in the first 
five years—a good record—point out 
that when they hire a new man, they 
appraise his future in the company 
honestly and accurately. 

If a company’s prestige in the com- 
munity is high, and working condi- 
tions in the firm are generally favor- 
able, the employee’s initial approach 
to the job is almost always positive. 
The danger point is reached after an 
employee has been with the com- 
pany for some time. The initial halo 
rusts a bit, and attention shifts almost 
entirely to actual working conditions. 
Turnover often results at this point. 

Surveys show that worker involve- 
ment rises again once the mid-term 
danger point is passed, as the person 
begins to feel like “an old hand.” 
Management should consider a re- 
orientation program for people who 
have been with the firm a while, to 
get them involved again with the 
company, its problems, and_ their 
future in the organization. 

Methods of handling white-collar 
employees’ gripes often need improve- 
ment. In almost every company, work- 
ing people have some gripes, and 
many just don’t have the courage or 
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will power to make their grievances 
known. 

The solution, of course, is to es- 
tablish or reinforce company proced- 
ures that make it easy even for timid 
employees to air their complaints to 
the only people who can really do 
something about correcting them— 
company managers. Every supervisor 
should ask each of his subordinates, 
every few months, “What troubles you 
most about your job?” 

Often, of course, a serious grievance 
will concern an action of the super- 
visor, who then becomes the last per- 
son the worker wants to approach with 
his complaint. For such cases, it’s es- 
pecially valuable to designate one per- 
son who, at specified times, will listen 
to employees with complaints. 

Successful experiments have been 
made with regularly scheduled meet- 
ings (once a month, say) in which 
employees have a no-holds-barred air- 
ing of grievances. Their supervisor is 
not present and the meeting is chaired 
by a representative of top manage- 
ment. Result: Fake or petty complaints 
die on the vine, because employees 
aren't apt to voice phony complaints in 
front of fellow workers. 


It’s sound policy to review the sal- 
aries and fringe benefits offered by 
your firm and compare them with the 
benefits offered by your most imme- 
diate competitors. If your company 
stands up well it’s wise to let your 
employees know. A company that 
finds it has lagged may want to con- 
sider revisions in paid vacations, sick 
leave, holidays, jury-duty pay, and oth- 
er benefits. 

White-collar promotion policy 
should also be reconsidered. Compa- 
nies with low turnover make it a prac- 
tice to tell each employee, at appro- 
priate intervals, where he stands in 
regard to promotion—and why. 

It's to management's _ benefit 
well as the benefit of the most compe- 
tent employees—to keep promotion a 
reward for skill and accomplishment, 
not just a sop for staying with the 
firm. 

Employees, however, will want the 
strict seniority system if a firm makes 
it a practice to advance people on the 
basis of favoritism rather than compe- 
or if policy is so muddled that 
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tence 
favoritism seems to be the key. 


® STAFF REPORT: PERSONNEL RELATIONS. 
(Research Institute of America) No. 22. 





HANDICAPPED WORKERS: When a study in 1942 indicated that 


more than 90 per cent of all the company’s ground jobs could be 
handled efficiently by amputees, Eastern Airlines, Inc., began hiring 
disabled veterans for such positions as stock clerk, mechanic, fore- 
man, reservation agent, engineer, and tabulating-machine operator. 
Today, approximately 1,000 men and women out of a total payroll 
of 12,500 are amputees, cardiacs, spastics, arthritics, or otherwise 
disabled men and women—and, thanks to careful placement prac- 
tices, Eastern finds that they are performing on a par with any other 
employee. —Industrial Relations News 
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Listening: A Lost Art? 


OW MANY PEOPLE do we com- 
H municate with every day? We 
communicate first of all with our 
co-workers, our superiors, and our 
colleagues. We know that among 
any four people in a company there 
are 12 lines of communication and 
among any ten people, more than 
1,000 lines. Every one should be 
open. 

The communication among these 
people depends upon how good a 
job of communicating each one of 
us does. According to some observa- 
tions, we operate at about 20 per 
cent efficiency. In other words, 80 
per cent of our communication with 
our fellow men and women is either 
distorted, rejected, disliked, or mis- 
understood. 

There are many reasons for this. 
First, most of us don’t recognize the 
importance of communication in our 
work. 

Second, we are likely to assume 
that silence on the part of the other 
person means that he agrees or under- 
stands. We can’t assume that because 
the other person says nothing he 
agrees. 

Third, we tend to be slipshod in 
our use of words. We are careless; 
we use jargon; and so we run into all 
sorts of difficulties. 

Finally (although I could give at 
least ten or more reasons), as managers 
of men we are poor listeners. I will 
concentrate on this last point and 
how it results in a low level of com- 
munication between ourselves and 
our people. 





What is this listening business all 
about anyway? It’s a matter of hear- 
ing what’s said, understanding what's 
said, and remembering what’s said. 
By tonight you won't remember 10 
per cent of what I’ve said, and six 
months from today you wouldn't re- 
call | per cent. In other words we 
won't even get | per cent efficiency 
in this situation. The sounds hit our 
ears, and that’s it. 

Industry is spending all sorts of 
money today trying to develop two- 
way communication. One of the best 
ways is to converse with your men; 
and listening is one of the most im- 
portant aspects of good conversation. 

Is there any relationship between 
listening to one’s men and absentee- 
ism? It was shown at Detroit Edison 
that foremen who listened had the 
smallest amount of absenteeism. The 
foremen and supervisors who never 
listened had the most. 

Moreover, studies at General Elec- 
tric showed that foremen and super- 
visors who listened had the highest 
productivity. In other words, “I'll 
work harder if you will listen to me. 
I won't work so hard for you if you 
won't.” 

Is it possible for a person to be- 
come a better listener? Research has 
shown that it is—if the person wants 
to. 

There are several obstacles to over- 
come. The first is an unawareness of 
the importance of listening. This is 
the key—to recognize the importance 
of listening. 

The second obstacle is a physical 
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one. We may have a hearing loss as 
we grow older. Most groups do not 
have hearing tests, and they do not 
know how their hearing is. Thus we 
operate at a low level of efficiency 
in listening. 

Tension is another problem. When 
I'm tense, I jingle keys in my 
pocket, work my _— glasses, and 
straighten my clothes. Listening de- 
pends to a degree on a sense of 
relaxation. I must seem to be relaxed 
if I am to be a good listener. 

Another obstacle is impatience. 
How can I listen to you if I am 
impatient with you? Just listening 
takes a tremendous amount of pa- 
tience. 

Still another obstacle is preoccupa- 
tion. If you are preoccupied with 
papers on your desk or with what is 
going on back home, these become 
roadblocks in the business of listen- 
ing. 

Egocentricity, too, is a stumbling 
block. How can I listen to you if I 
feel that you are not as important as 
1? I must make you important; and 
the more I think you are important, 
the easier it will be to listen to you. 
It’s a psychological fact. 

Another barrier, and this is an ugly 
word, is prejudice. I don’t like you, 
you have red hair, so I won't listen 
to you. 

Still another obstacle is misinter- 
preting words. Semantics shows us 
that practically every word has as 
many meanings as there are people. 
As listeners we go wrong because 
we assume that words have the same 


meaning for other people as they do 
for us. Take “jack” for instance. What 
do you think of? Jacks children play 
with? Something for raising a car? 
Someone you know? Look it up in 
the dictionary. It has 14 different 
meanings. 

Interrupting is another obstacle. A 
man comes up to us. We're a little 
older, maybe a little smarter. He pre- 
sents part of his problem, and in the 
middle of his sentence, what do we 
do? If we can keep from interrupting 
him, we will repeat our answers to 
ourselves again and again to be sure 
we won't forget them. Meanwhile, 
we are not listening to a word the 
man says. 

Finally, I want to stress sincerity 
in listening. Listening itself is not 
enough. It’s a matter of listening and 
then doing something about it. 

Dr. W. W. Charters, former head 
of research at Ohio State University, 
was the best listener I ever observed. 
I once asked him how he happened 
to be such a wonderful listener. He 
said: “I started out with aspirations 
of being a manager, so I asked people 
what they didn’t like about their 
bosses; and in nearly every instance 
the answer was that they didn’t like 
their bosses because they didn't 
listen.” 

George Bernard Shaw once said, 
“I dislike him because he listens only 
when he himself talks.” How many 
of us do the same thing? 

® From an address by Dr. Wesley Wiksell 


before a General Foods 
Personnel Conference. 
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Guides for Writing Better Reports 


NE OF THE hidden losses in every 

business is the time lost reading 
wordy, rambling reports. President 
Eisenhower requires that all routine 
reports coming to his desk be boiled 
down to one page. Here are some 
suggestions that may help you pin- 
point reports to conserve your time, as 
well as the time of others who must 
read them: 

1. Who will read it? A report is 
not a literary effort. Its purpose is to 
communicate ideas, facts, and opinions 
from you to others in the organiza- 
tion. So the first thing to do is to se- 
lect the one person to whom the re- 
port will be most important, and 
write it fo him. Keep him in mind, 
and if he is a man of few words who 
likes his facts straight, so much the 
better. A good report, like a man’s 
legs, should be “long enough to reach 
from his waist to the ground,” and no 
longer. Outline the points to be cov- 
ered and then start writing. 

2. Get quick attention. The first 
page of most multipage reports is 
given over to so-called background 
material which is usually well known 
to the people who read the report. 
Boil it down—or, better still, leave it 
out. State the purpose in as few 
words as possible—itemize it if you 
can—and then come to grips with the 
facts. A cardinal principle of good 
editing is to blue-pencil introductions. 
Few managers have time to wade 
through them. 

3. Make it objective. The people to 
whom we report are seldom interested 
in what we think. They are interested 


in what we know. Top management 
usually wants reports that present both 
sides of a problem and are not written 
to support a preconceived theory or 
an associate’s opinion. Above all, 
don’t write reports with the idea of 
making an impression. Let the report 
sell itself. 

4. Practice restraint. Your report 
need not be stuffy, but it should take a 
conservative approach to the situa- 
tion. Avoid extravagant statements 
that are not supported by facts. Be 
exact. If two people say thus and so, 
don’t report it it as “many people” or 
“most of those I talked to.” Don't 
dream up trends. 

5. Spell it out. The typical manager 
is too concerned with getting on with 
his work to take time to dig out per- 
tinent information from a deluge of 
words. So spell it out for him. List the 
facts in 1-2-3 order. Set off the several 
parts of your report with headings. 
Make it easy for him to get the gist of 
the report. 

6. Document the report. One of the 
best ways to make a report that is in- 
viting to read and easy to grasp is to 
use attachments rather than incorpor- 
ating the exhibits in the report. Refer 
to the exhibit by number so that, if it 
is of interest, it can be easily con- 
sulted; otherwise, it can be skipped 
the first time around. Use footnotes to 
cite authorities, sources of data, and 
other factual material. 

7. Break it up. Long paragraphs are 
deadly. Hold them down to a few 
lines. Set up the paragraph so that 
when a manager starts to read it, he 
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one. We may have a hearing loss as 
we grow older. Most groups do not 
have hearing tests, and they do not 
know how their hearing is. Thus we 
operate at a low level of efficiency 
in listening. 

Tension is another problem. When 
I'm tense, I jingle keys in my 
pocket, work my _— glasses, and 
straighten my clothes. Listening de- 
pends to a degree on a sense of 
relaxation. I must seem to be relaxed 
if I am to be a good listener. 

Another obstacle is impatience. 
How can I listen to you if I am 
impatient with you? Just listening 
takes a tremendous amount of pa- 
tience. 

Still another obstacle is preoccupa- 
tion. If you are preoccupied with 
papers on your desk or with what is 
going on back home, these become 
roadblocks in the business of listen- 
ing. 

Egocentricity, too, is a stumbling 
block. How can I listen to you if I 
feel that you are not as important as 
1? I must make you important; and 
the more I think you are important, 
the easier it will be to listen to you. 
It’s a psychological fact. 

Another barrier, and this is an ugly 
word, is prejudice. I don’t like you, 
you have red hair, so I won't listen 
to you. 

Still another obstacle is misinter- 
preting words. Semantics shows us 
that practically every word has as 
many meanings as there are people. 
As listeners we go wrong because 
we assume that words have the same 


meaning for other people as they do 
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sents part of his problem, and in the 
middle of his sentence, what do we 
do? If we can keep from interrupting 
him, we will repeat our answers to 
ourselves again and again to be sure 
we won't forget them. Meanwhile, 
we are not listening to a word the 
man says. 

Finally, I want to stress sincerity 
in listening. Listening itself is not 
enough. It’s a matter of listening and 
then doing something about it. 

Dr. W. W. Charters, former head 
of research at Ohio State University, 
was the best listener I ever observed. 
I once asked him how he happened 
to be such a wonderful listener. He 
said: “I started out with aspirations 
of being a manager, so I asked people 
what they didn’t like about their 
bosses; and in nearly every instance 
the answer was that they didn’t like 
their bosses because they didn't 
listen.” 

George Bernard Shaw once said, 
“IT dislike him because he listens only 
when he himself talks.” How many 
of us do the same thing? 
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and if he is a man of few words who 
likes his facts straight, so much the 
better. A good report, like a man’s 
legs, should be “long enough to reach 
from his waist to the ground,” and no 
longer. Outline the points to be cov- 
ered and then start writing. 

2. Get quick attention. The first 
page of most multipage reports is 
given over to so-called background 
material which is usually well known 
to the people who read the report. 
Boil it down—or, better still, leave it 
out. State the purpose in as few 
words as possible—itemize it if you 
can—and then come to grips with the 
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through them. 

3. Make it objective. The people to 
whom we report are seldom interested 
in what we think. They are interested 


in what we know. Top management 
usually wants reports that present both 
sides of a problem and are not written 
to support a preconceived theory or 
opinion. Above all, 
don’t write reports with the idea of 


an associate’s 


making an impression. Let the report 
sell itself. 

4. Practice restraint. Your report 
need not be stuffy, but it should take a 
conservative approach to the situa- 
tion. Avoid extravagant statements 
that are not supported by facts. Be 
exact. If two people say thus and so. 
don’t report it it as “many people” or 
“most of those I talked to.” Don't 
dream up trends. 

5. Spell it out. The typical manager 
is too concerned with getting on with 
his work to take time to dig out per- 
tinent information from a deluge of 
words. So spell it out for him. List the 
facts in 1-2-3 order. Set off the several 
parts of your report with headings. 
Make it easy for him to get the gist of 
the report. 

6. Document the report. One of the 
best ways to make a report that is in- 
viting to read and easy to grasp is to 
use attachments rather than incorpor- 
ating the exhibits in the report. Refer 
to the exhibit by number so that, if it 
is of interest, it can be easily con- 
sulted; otherwise, it can be skipped 
the first time around. Use footnotes to 
cite authorities, sources of data, and 
other factual material. 

7. Break it up. Long paragraphs are 
deadly. Hold them down to a few 
lines. Set up the paragraph so that 
when a manager starts to read it, he 
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will know what it is all about. To 
make sure that your reader doesn’t 
“slide off,” indent and underscore im- 
portant points—points that are impor- 
tant to the reader, not just to you. 
Remember, too much underscoring de- 
feats its purpose. 

8. Clinch each important point. Be- 
fore you indent and underscore the 
key points, first boil them down to the 
fewest possible words. Outline points 
that have an important bearing on the 
situation at hand. 

9. Give it plenty of air. A good re- 
port should invite reading. So don’t 


crowd a lot of words into a little 
space. If practical, leave a wide mar- 
gin at the right for the reader’s nota- 
tions. Make plenty of copies. 

10. Button it up. Conclude the re- 
port with a brief summary of points 
covered and (if it seems desirable) 
offer your recommendation for the ac- 
tion to be taken. Remember that top- 
management men like—and usually 
need—concise reports that recom- 
mend action. 

@ Cameron McPherson. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
April, 1957, p. 18:2. 


How to Stimulate Ideas 


yw SUGGESTIONS come your 
way, how do you react? The 
manager who can accept a new idea 
on the basis of its own merit, un- 
colored by restricting human emotions, 
may be said to have broken the barrier 
of human frailties. The method of 
breaking this barrier is twofold: 

1. The manager must realize that 
such a barrier exists. 

2. He must have the courage and 
understanding to readjust his 
philosophy accordingly. 

These are the reflections of Ray- 
mond Eisenhardt, president of Edgar 
Steiner & Company, a New York re- 
search-engineering firm which applies 
creative thinking to  cost-reduction 
problems presented by clients. 

For anyone who is_ consciously 
striving to be unprejudiced in con- 
sidering new ideas, Mr. Eisenhardt of- 
fers the following check list: 

1. When somebody is describing an 


idea to you, are you, even then, trying 
to think up things wrong with it? If 
so, you are unquestionably helping to 
stifle ideas in your company. If you 
haven’t a better plan to offer, it is 
better to keep quiet at least 48 hours 
before you say no. The man who 
brought up the idea may have been 
thinking about it a long time. Until 
you have background and understand- 
ing, you are in no position to judge it. 
No man’s judgment is better than his 
information. 

2. Do you enjoy saying “I told you 
so”? If you do, you are a strong force 
for the negative. If four men in a 
group are for a new idea and a fifth is 
against it, chances are the idea will 
be turned down. The majority does 
not like to take the chance of giving 
satisfaction to the “I-told-you-so” type. 
He is always safe. Even if the idea 
works, he can always say, “If I hadn't 
warned you... .” 





3. Do you believe in the old say- 
ing: “Problems have a way of work- 
ing themselves out if you leave them 
alone”? If you do, forget it. Problems 
seldom solve themselves, and you may 
be fostering inertia. 

4. Do employees in your company 
preface explanations of new ideas with 
such apologies as, “Now I know this 
sounds silly,” or “This is just off the 
top of my head”? if so, the climate 
within your organization is not proper- 
ly gauged for progress. A man should 
not feel that he must apologize for 
any idea, regardless of how silly it 
might sound at first. The traditional 
tenet of many managers to their sub- 
ordinates, “Don’t open your mouth 
until you are sure of what you are 
saying,” promotes second guessing. 
The only way a person can be sure of 
a thing is to have seen it work. After 
that he’s no longer a creator. 

5. Do you let loyalty to old ideas 
or old employees color your judgment 
or acceptance of new suggestions? 

6. Do you ever use or tolerate with- 
in your organization that time-honored 
inscription to lethargy: “We tried 


that once before, but it didn’t work”? 

Before World War II, a manufac- 
turer used spot welding to make metal 
baskets and racks used by milkmen in 
handling bottles. Electric welding was 
not perfected then. The baskets came 
apart and were generally unsatisfac- 
tory. 

During the war, welding came of 
age, and the postwar welded-metal 
milk baskets and racks are now so 
sturdy that a truck once backed over 
one accidentally, and it did not col- 
lapse. Yet one large dairy has stead- 
fastly refused even to try these post- 
war creations because of an unsatis- 
factory experience with metal racks 
and baskets years ago. 

This dairy insists that metal baskets 
are unstable because they are welded. 

“The excuse, ‘We tried that, but it 
wouldn’t work,’ ” says Mr. Eisenhardt, 
“completely overlooks the fact that 
something that would not work last 
week may work today because of 
something discovered last night.” 

® Rufus Jarman. 


NATION’S BUSINESS. 
Vol. 45, no. 3. 


More White Collars 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in the history of the nation, there are now 
more white-collar workers than blue-collar workers in America, 
Commerce reports. U.S. Bureau of Census figures show that as of 
April of last year, people with white-collar jobs outnumbered blue- 
collar workers by a half-million margin. The exact figures: 25.4 
million white-collar workers, 24.9 million blue-collar workers. In 
contrast, there were nearly a million more blue-collar workers than 


white-collar ones in April, 1955. 


White-collar jobs, according to census definition, include people 
in professions and related tasks, proprietors and managers, and cleri- 


cal and kindred workers. 





Is Your Scrap-Disposal System Efficient? 


OW TO COLLECT and dispose of 
H scrap efficiently is an important 
dollars-and-cents problem in many 
manufacturing companies. Not only 
can costs often be significantly low- 
ered by proper handling of scrap, 
but these costs can sometimes be con- 
verted into profits by well-planned 
resale or re-use. 

A good scrap-disposal system be- 
gins with efficient removal of scrap 
from machines. When the volume 
of scrap produced is comparatively 
light, it is generally advisable to let 
it accumulate at the machine in a 
portable container, which may be 
transported at the end of a shift, or 
every few hours, to a central collect- 
ing point. Or the scrap may be 


transferred directly from the machine 
to a powered wheelbarrow, or a simi- 
lar vehicle, if it is feasible to elimin- 
ate the intermediate container. 

At some machines, such as punch 


presses and shears, scrap may be 
dropped directly into the containers. 
In most cases, however, other meth- 
ods must be used to transfer scrap 
from machine to container, such as 
small conveyors. Belt conveyors are 
often utilized for this purpose, while 
apron conveyors can be _ installed 
where chips or turnings have sharp 
cutting edges that could damage non- 
metallic belts, or where these chips 
are long and springy and difficult to 
retain on a flat belt. 

In large plants, automatic scrap 
removal becomes a necessity. In con- 
structing large new plants, an auto- 
matic scrap-handling system can be 
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built in underground. At the ma- 
chines, simple chutes or vibrating 
conveyors may be installed to transfer 
chips w a collection conveyor or 
hopper. 

In the plant producing a relatively 
light volume of scrap, the choice of 
method for bringing the filled con- 
tainers to the central collecting point 
depends on the distance involved. If 
the distance is short, the most econ- 
omical way to move the containers 
might be with a hand-lift truck. If 
the machines and collecting point are 
too far apart to be negotiated con- 
veniently with a hand-lift truck, or 
if the volume handled is too great 
for manual handling, the versatile 
fork truck can pick up the containers, 
transport them, and lift them for 
stacking or dumping into rail cars, 
hoppers or storage bins. Where col- 
lection of containers is made in a 
continuous path, the use of tractor- 
trailer trains should be considered. 

If the daily production of scrap is 
30 tons or more, it should be baled. 
The baling or briquetting process us- 
ually is incorporated into the over-all 
system, and is completely automatic. 

While underground systems are 
ideal, surface automatic systems can 
be installed to carry chips through 
nonproduction areas, avoiding inter- 
ference with normal plant opera- 
tions. 

An important factor to consider 
when installing scrap-collecting sys- 
tems is the ultimate destination of 
the scrap. Many scrap dealers, smel- 
ters, and blast-furnace operators re- 





quire uniform scrap bales because of 
subsequent processing steps. For ex- 
ample, bales may have to be fed 
into blast furnaces that have rela- 
tively small inlet doors. In such situa- 
tions, automatic weighing equipment 
can be incorporated into the process- 
ing line of a baling press. The en- 
tire baling sequence can be automat- 
ically controlled from the _ initial 
feeding of scrap from a feed belt to 
delivery of the finished bale. 

While belt, apron, bucket, pneu- 
matic, and similar types of bulk-ma- 
terial conveyors are most widely used 
in chip-handling systems, other types 
of conveyors can be utilized under 
certain conditions. For example, an 
overhead trolley conveyor can be used 
to load metal chips into gondola cars. 


In one such installation, the con- 
veyor is loaded manually at the cen- 
tral chip bins in the basement. From 
that point, it travels up and out over 
a railroad siding, where approxi- 
mately 35 tons of chips daily are 
automatically dumped into a waiting 
gondola car. 

Scrap that has been collected and 
requires only final dis- 
position to complete its handling 
cycle. When automatic collecting 
systems are employed, disposition is 
also usually automatic, directly to rail 
cars or trucks, or to storage in the 
plant or yard. If the scrap is loaded 
into cars or trucks, the handling sys- 
tem ends there. 


processed 


® Stanley S. Greene 
in FLOW. 


At An 


“What good business doesn’t keep you on the jump these days?” 





What Makes Employees Quit? 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN about 
M the reasons employees quit, and 
many good speeches have been deliv- 
ered on the subject. Yet all over the 
country, workers are changing jobs at 
an increasing rate. 

Perhaps little can actually be done 
to stem the tide. The restlessness 
among workers may be a product of 
the full-employment era, in which it 
is easy for workers to transfer. Most 
companies, however, assume that at 
least part of their turnover problem 
can be controlled. 

Recognizing that the stated reason 
for leaving a job is often not the real 
one, many companies attempt self- 
correction through exit-interview pro- 
cedures. Some firms use follow-up 
questionnaires 30 to 90 days after ter- 
mination in an effort to learn whether 
a study of their former employees’ 
new jobs, or later explanations, might 
reveal significant data. 

These devices serve a useful pur- 
pose, but they are not entirely factual, 
nor are they really necessary. Most 
supervisors are close enough to their 
people to know why they leave. The 
reasons given are usually understand- 
able and acceptable—statements like 
“husband transferred,” and “illness in 
family,” and “going back to school.” 

The only way to cut down turnover 
of this sort is to try to detect potential 
problems in the first place, and to 
avoid hiring people in such situations. 
A quick analysis of a company’s turn- 
over report will often indicate weak 
spots in the hiring process. In today’s 
tight labor market, however, it is of- 
ten necessary to accept such appli- 
cants. 
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It is the problem of employees who 
quit to try their luck elsewhere that 
should concern management. Many 
managers are reluctant to face up to 
the reasons for this turnover, especially 
if the reasons reflect unfavorably on 
their own abilities. The typist who re- 
ports that she is taking a job closer to 
home for more money is telling the 
straight story—but not the whole 
story. The underlying reason she 
wanted to quit in the first place is the 
one that management should watch 
for. 

The underlying cause of heavy turn- 
over, of course, has been, and probably 
always will be, salary. A climbing 
turnover rate is a direct barometer of 
what workers think about their earn- 
ing opportunities. Nothing in any em- 
ployee-relations program can offset in- 
adequate pay rates. 

In most companies, however, salary 
structures are satisfactory, or are quick- 
ly adjusted simply as a matter of sur- 
vival. Yet employees continue to 
change jobs. Why? Here we must ex- 
plore beyond the boundaries of earn- 
ings. There are many reasons for dis- 
satisfaction, but paramount are these 
two: impersonality, and pressure. Both 
of these factors are controllable. And 
both are in danger of being over- 
looked in the daily press of business. 

Whatever labor unrest exists today 
often can be traced directly to man- 
agement. American business too often 
neglects its most important asset—its 
employees—in spite of employee-rela- 
tions programs. 

And the reason that the problem is 
more serious than ever before is sim- 
ply that employees are finally able to 





react against a lack of job satisfaction 
by taking matters into their own 
hands and quitting. 

Much of this dissatisfaction is 
caused by poor communications. Even 
the most well-meaning managers will 
fail to impress workers unless they 
keep their lines of communication 
open. Here are some ways to do it: 

1. Acquire  people’s confidence. 
Don’t proceed on any program unless 
and until you can do so in a climate of 
mutual trust and respect. 

2. Try to gain understanding of the 
workers. Gear your plans and your 
programs to the individual employee, 
rather than the group, since no two 
workers are alike. People have differ- 
ent requirements and fears, and need 
different considerations. 

3. Keep people properly informed. 
You may not be guilty of misinforma- 
tion, but you may be guilty of some- 
thing worse—lack of information. Re- 
member, in the absence of informa- 
tion from management, workers will 
have a tendency to furnish the missing 
link themselves, as they see it. And 
you may not be happy with the conse- 
quences. 


The president of a national corpora- 
tion suggests some further steps to- 
ward a solution of the turnover prob- 
lem: 

1. Speed the flow of ideas from em- 
ployees. 

. Don't be afraid to question “com- 
pany policy or practices” and to 
listen to workers’ ideas. 

Make personnel management a top 

job. 

For the first time in history, the la- 
bor market is no longer an employer 
market. Today it is an employee mar- 
ket. Many of the procedures and atti- 
tudes that were developed out of the 
pattern of the past won't work in to- 
day’s changed situation. 

We know many of the reasons why 
employees quit. We know also that 
there is no “easy” cure. Sometimes 
even changing a method or procedure 
won't help much. Lasting improve- 
ment will come only when we are 
willing to change ourselves. However, 
this, at least, is an element we know 
we can control. 


@ Wilbert E. Scheer. 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE. 
April, 1957, p. 17:2. 


Five Steps to Greater Safety 


EVERY SUPERVISOR, regardless of where he works, can improve 
on-the-job safety if he follows these simple—but important— 


steps: 


1. Be sure that employees report a// accidents, whether serious 


or minor. 


2. Make sure they get prompt medical aid, if needed. 
3. Follow through with a complete investigation and take any 


corrective action necessary. 


4. Always be on the lookout for dangerous work practices and 
show employees how to correct them. 
5. Make sure each employee understands, and follows, all com- 


pany safety rules. 


—National Safety News 





The Boss’s Bosses 


THE POPULAR IDEA of a company president’s life is that he is an 
untrammeled monarch—a boss above all bosses, enjoying power 
with few limitations. This is romantic, but highly inaccurate. 

The truth is that the president’s job violates the first principle 
of effective organization—the principle that a man should have one, 
and only one, boss. The corporation president has a whole series of 
bosses—some obvious and visible, others not visible, but neverthe- 
less powerful. 

As an immediate group of bosses, the president has the com- 
pany’s board of directors, the men who hired him in the first place 
and have the power to fire him at will. Beyond them, the president 
has the whole group of share owners, who not only can fire him 
but can also fire the board of directors, if they choose. And some- 
times they do choose. 

Most powerful, perhaps, among the president’s unofficial and 
invisible bosses are the customers. He has to please the directors 
and share owners or he won’t be president, but the power of the 
customer is still greater. The president has to please the customers 
—or there won’t be any business to get fired from. 

Then there is the management group of the company. Theoretic- 
ally, they are only agents of the president, to whom he delegates 
some of his powers, and who function at his pleasure. Practically, 
he can no more act successfully without their consent than he 
could sweep the dust out of Kansas with a broom. If he is to be 
effective, they must believe in what he is trying to do—and that 
is not a matter of giving orders. That is a matter of persuasion, of 
securing consent. 

I shall only mention such other groups as dealers and suppliers 
and government officials, whose powers he must also heed. 

And finally, there remains an extremely powerful group, the 
rank-and-file employees of the company, without whose loyalty 
and interests neither the president nor any of the other manage- 
ment people can function effectively or successfully. And this is not 
just a piece of polite or sentimental rhetoric. It is a fact of corpora- 
tion life. 

The president, then, is not an all-powerful ruler. On the contrary, 
his office is the center of all the pressures and counterpressures 
that come to bear upon a company. If we used more accurate 
signs, the sign on his door would not say “President,” but would 
read, “Department of Pushing and Tugging, Pulling and Hauling.” 


—JOoHN L. McCCAFFREY in an address before the Industrial 
Relations Association of Chicago 





SPECIAL NEW BINDERS for SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
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form... 
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special grip-tooth arrange- 
ment holds copies firmly in 
place 


binders open flat, insuring 
full readability 


price: $2.50 each 


Binders similar to that described above are also available for PERSONNEL 
Magazine, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW, MANAGEMENT NEWS, and 
conference publications in all divisions at $2.50 each. 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders 
under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, 
will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 








